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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India, 
Se. je. By C. J. C. Davidson, Esq., late 
Lieut.-Col. of Engineers, Bengal. 2 vols. 
H. Colburn. 

A RECENT police-report has, in the most con- 

venial manner, ushered this publication into 

the world of letters, and spared the call for any 
species of preliminary puffing to attract notice. 

As at fairs, in front of the booth, whether the- 

atrical, bestial, or mechanical, the fashion time 

out of mind hath been to get up a wonderful | 
noise, exhibit marvellous pictures, and grin, 
make faces, and play off practical tricks, so as 
to provoke a longing desire to enter and see | 
what is within; so has it become a custom, 
more honoured in the breach than in the ob- | 
servance, to create an appetite for new books 
by preliminary newspaper excitements, which | 
may be compared by analogy with the obstre- | 
perous music, pictorial illustrations, posture- 
making, and rough jokes of the itinerant shows, 
Fortunate is he who can be saved from all this | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





expense and trouble by an ewtemporaneous and 
unsought éclat, by such a lucky turn as a novel 
case before a police Rhadamanthus, and the con- 
sequent notoriety of a modern Battle of the | 
Books, involving a still more enviable event of | 
a Skirmish of the Manuscripts. | 

The signal felicity of Col. Davidson’s Diary | 
in this respect does not, however, surprise us, | 
since we have ascertained, from glancing at it, | 
the inherent pugnacity of his disposition. His | 
rumpusses With nearly all and sundry the peo- | 
ple with whom he had to do in his travels, | 
which are called ‘ Adventures”’ on the title- 
page, ought to have prepared any intelligent 
printer or publisher for a fracas; for the gal- 
lant son of Mars, it must have been evident 
from his MS., was not a man to put up with 
any slight or contradiction. He had learnt 
better in Upper India from lessons like the 
following. At Nargul he relates :— 

“T met with unprovoked insolence from the 
black judge, or thannadar. Nargul is a paltry 
miserable village, and not the usual baiting- 
place or halt; but, owing to the confusion in 
the numerous directions I received at Nujee- 
babad, I selected it as being the nearest, and 
for having a bazar. I sent, as I have always | 
been accustomed to do, a message to the Jack 
in office, saying that I had six horses and four 
cows, and requested that I might be supplied 
with grass, for which I should pay liberally. 
He answered, that already twenty people had | 
been despatched for that purpose before my | 
arrival. I waited patiently till twelve o’clock, | 
and he then sent me some grass roots which | 
were dry, having been dug up many days ago, 
when it had been announced to him that two | 
Young civilians were expected to pass through | 
on their march to Hurdwar. This fodder was. 
uot good enough for litter, and all the cattle | 
telused to eat it. J sent a sepahee to him a| 
second time, and received a most insolent an- | 
swer through him, which lost none of its bit- 
terness on the road, I'll be bound. ‘ Who is 
your master—and what doI care fur him?’ Yo 
an Englishman in England, this would merely | 
appear indicative of a very enviable independ- | 





ence of spirit; but these things are managed 
differently in India! This man would have 
crawled on his knees if I had been the youngest 
civilian in the country; but my coat was red, 
and he thought he might indulge his insolence 
with safety. ‘ Vastly spirited, indeed,’ said I 
to the sepahee; ‘shew me the fellow’s hole!’ 
Jack marched, en militaire, to the thannadar, 
and called out for the knave lustily. He came 
out, and I desired the sepahee to repeat the 
civil message I had sent him, with his answer. 
This the man did; I then turned to the po- 
liceman, and asked if it was all correct. He 
looked very much confused, and endeavoured 
to deny it. I told him, that if the grass was 
not placed at my door in half an hour, I should 
report his neglect to my friend the judge, and 
that I thought he would hear more of his in- 
solence than he expected. He grew much 
alarmed, and, in less than the quarter of an 
hour, a large mob of old men, girls, women, 
and boys, were in attendance with good dhoop 
grass.” 

Just so he required his MS. from Mr. Col- 
burn, who seemed to rest on the practice of the 
trade, and say, ‘“‘ What do I care for him?” 


|and thereupon he, in wrath, roared, “ Shew 


me the fellow’s hole!” and so the shindy grew, 
but terminated differently; for he did not get 
his dhoop grass from Marlborough Street! No, 
no, our spirited publisher was not to be cowed 
and terrified like a poor enervated native of 
India; and the warlike colonel only caught a 
tartar. Mark the contrast! in a voyage down 
the Ganges, he tells us :— 

“As we were pulling along slowly, I ob- 
served a young man, of about twenty-four, 
standing gazing at the approaching boat, as if 
he had some communication to make. When 
opposite and close to him, I inquired if there 
were any wild fowls in the neighbourhood ? 
He looked very much alarmed, and gently re- 
treating, answered ‘ No.’ Are there any hog- 
deer? Still retreating,‘ No!’ Are there any 
other sorts of deer? Backing still, ‘ No! no!’ 
At last, I slapped my hands together and gave 
a view hilloa! when he could no longer conceal 
his terror, but bounded off, crying for mercy, 
and looking back to discover whether or not 
he was pursued! All the dandees laughed 
heartily at his fright. In fact, a New Hol- 
lander could not have displayed greater alarm.” 

To come to the work itself, and leave the 
dispute about it, we may say that the extracts 
we have already given pretty accurately portray 
its character. It is a very rig-ma-rolish sort 
of affair, in which the personal prevails far be- 
yond the limits of general curiosity. How and 
where the writer squabbled, how he travelled, 
how he fed, how he suffered in consequence, 
how hundreds of unimportant trifles occurred 
and are recorded, bring us, with very few no- 
ticeable circumstances, from the first page to 
the last. In short, and we make the confession 
with some compunctious visitings, we have not 
been able to amuse ourselves with the “en- 
tirety” of these volumes. It is a facetious 
charge against critics that they often review 
books without reading them; and under the 
humbler name of notice, we are obliged to plead 
guilty in the present instance, though at the 


imminent risk of being taken to Marlborough 
Street for the offence. From what we have 
seen, we can inform the British and Indian 
empires, that it is appropriately dedicated to 
Sir Benjamin (i. e. Isambard) Brunel, who has 
set a precedent of a great bore; and that an 
advertisement conveys to us the truth, that the 
gallant colonel “ wrote these pages purely for 
his own amusement,”’ and that he has not cram- 
med them with dull statistical or historical de- 
tails stolen from obsolete gazetteers. The exe- 
cution may be gathered as well from the first 
dozen pages as from any other part into which 
the reader may dip,—the work opens thus :— 
“ March 17th, 18—. Started from Bareilly 
cantonment in my buggy, and as I built it my- 
self you shall have a tull and correct descrip- 
tion of it. The body and carriage part were 
painted of fine dazzling yellow, picked out 
black (out of compliment to the natives!)—a 
pattern at once lively and genteel. The panels 
were of copper; the hood, back, and seats, were 
lined with light drab cloth. The body was sup- 
ported on grasshopper springs, made of coun- 
try steel, which possess a degree of elasticity 
almost equal to English cast iron! The right 
spring was cracked through. Now for the rest 
of my travelling equipage and attendants. Much 
has been said of the enervating luxury of offi- 
cers of the Bengal army, and I dare say that 
the European innocent has already prepared 
his mind for an account of my camp equipage, 
pipes of Madeira, chests of Carbonell, hawks, 
and hunting leopards. Alas! these things are 
getting scarce; India is hardly the same India 
as it was when our gallant bribe-of-lacs-taking 
forefathers honoured it by their collections. No, 
no; make up your mind to hear the plain truth, 
and you shall know how a poor soldier fares. 
[had no tents with me, being determined to 
mix as much as possible with the natives, hav- 
ing resolved to write a very agreeable journal. 
My stock of diffusible stimulants consisted of 
two bottles of exquisite juniper gin; not the 
filthy, poisonous, yellow, turpentine English, 
but the real tincture of juniper. Iam a water- 
drinker, not from necessity, but from choice, 
habit, and education. I encamped, or rather 
more strictly, bivouacked, a little after sunset, 
in a lovely orchard of mango-trees in full blos- 
som, amidst a very few as easily accommodated 
servants and cattle; and you shall have a faith- 
ful detail of their names, employments, and 
wages, in due time. I have dwelt in India 
twenty-five years; traversed it from the snowy 
| range to Bombay on the west; so I must have 
|seen something of the country, and may be 
supposed to know something of the natives— 
can speak Hindoostanee pretty fluently, having 
| studied ka, ke, kee (the inflections, sir!) under 
| Shakspeare at Addiscombe; nay, I have made 
;some very respectable puns in that dialect. 
| After much consideration, I look upon the na- 
|tives as made of the same flesh and blood as 
| ourselves. Icannot guess what we should have 
| been without Christianity and education; but if 
|like them, then I must say that we should have 
| been the most entirely depraved, lying, dishon- 
;est knaves in the world. And yet I think I 
| say so without partiality or prejudice.” 
To readers who like this style of writing we 
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cordially recommend these volumes, as being 
perfectly calculated to afford them ample grati- 
fication : — to such as enjoy a different taste, a 
few brief examples may be quant. suff. Among 
the Pathans at Rampore :— 

** Passing through the Seriee, on my return 
to my hotel, I saw that several of the rooms 
were surrounded or enclosed by a long row of 
very dirty kunnats, or tent-walls. On inquir- 
ing, I found that in that sacred seclusion tar- 
ried a real Mohammedan begum, or lady of high 
rank. Hers was, indeed, what, in sporting lan- 
guage, might be termed a ‘ splendid turn-out.’ 
It consisted of two miserably lean camels, two 
or three bullocks, and some bullock-bylees, or 
carriages—none of them from Long Acre. Two 
of these were covered in a very stylish manner 
with red kharwi (or dyed coarse cotton), very 
richly ornamented with peacocks and stars of 
white cotton in mezzo relievo, with slits, nicely 
edged with white, to match, for the convenience 
of peeping at passengers. Her personal guard 
was commanded by a very old cotton-bearded 
Pathan, above seventy years of age, and accom- 
panied by a retinue, or tail, of male and female 
slaves, or, as we say in Hindoostan, a suwaree 
of loundees and louchers, of all shapes, sizes, 
and sexes! I asked the old gentleman, in a 
quiet way, merely for information, if the begum 
sahib was old? He shook his venerable grey 
hairs, and answered, with a very melancholy 
smile, ‘ Buhoot burus kee !'—very old. So I 
was quite satisfied that she had turned the cor- 
ner. But what on earth could have induced 
you to ask such a very useless and impertinent 
question? Why the fact is this — the purdah, 
which acts as a sedative on natives, operates 
powerfully as a stimulant to Europeans. Hide 
the ugliest seedee (or Abyssinian) behind the 


dirtiest rag, and imagination will ‘ dictate son- 


nets to her eyebrow.’ One does like to know 
whether a creature of her sex be old or young 
whenever she hides her face. Driving once 
through one of the most crowded streets in Cal- 
cutta, I found it hardly possible to proceed, 
there were so many face-hiding women in the 
very middle of the road. So, getting very im- 
patient, I roared, ‘ Jéo booreea! boorcea! jio!’ 
with all the bitterness of impatient griffinism. 
To my great amusement, a very handsome girl, 
turning her chudder from her head, turned 
sharply back, and, looking at me, said, ‘ Tera 
booreea kuon?’ where is your old woman? and 
laughed in my face! In fact, the best days of 
her highness the begum were passed, and she 
was removed to Rampore from the zunana at 
Lucknow, to make room fur some vile, pert, 
young hussy of thirteen or fourteen. Poor old 
girl! turned loose, like a decayed horse in a 
paddock, upon a very short bite, as the agri- 
culturists would say !’—‘ On the road I over- 
took a hackery, or cart, drawn by two bullocks, 
accompanied by a very fine old man, walking 
in a melancholy, downcast manner by its side : 
in it was an old woman, patting, hushing, and 
endeavouring to lull something, wliich prattled 
at a most awful rate. On inquiry, I was told 
that the person under the cloths was a poor 
young female in a state of mental derangement. 
After much cross-questioning, they told me 
that she had become insane since she had re- 
covered from a fever, and that she was bound 
on a pilgrimage to the tomb of a famous peer 
or saint, 100 miles off, to be cured by a miracle. 
The old man said she hada bukh! Preserve 
us! a talking devil! a woman with a talking 
devil! Had [ any remedy ? asked the anxious 
father. I had. I prescribed croton pills—such 
being the prescription of Galen for all ano- 
malous diseases; and such surely must exces- 


sive talking be considered in a woman !’— 
“On returning home I raised a hare, and 
standing up, discharged a barrel at the animal. 
I missed, but, to my great surprise, a lurking 
jackal leaped up, and gave her chase; and as 
far as I could see, he was close at her heels in 
hot pursuit. A brother of mine has seen jackals 
hunting hares in couples; and the inference I 
draw is, that they sometimes catch, and some- 
times miss them. After a very comfortable 
dinner, I sallied out amongst the neighbouring 
ravines, and shot a fine young leveret, which I 
shall, please Heaven, eat stewed to-murrow, 
with tomata sauce. Have you ever tried the 
dish? it is delicious! By the bye, I once pet- 
ted a pair of leverets for a month, and they 
grew so tame as to feed out of a teaspoon on 
new milk, and frisk about after tea on my oval 
St. Domingo mahogany tea-table, in a most 
diverting manner; but at last, without timely 
notice, they died.’’—“ Squatted in the shop of 
an absentee Buneeya, a grain dealer; and in 
the afternoon proceeded to the neighbouring 
fields to pick up something nice, as a partridge 
or a few quails, for dinner; for, after all, what 
is a whole leveret stewed, with tomata sauce ? 
a mere mouthful. On it and a‘ tame villatic 
fowl’ was I compelled to satisfy the cravings 
of marching nature.” 

The information throughout is nearly of equal 
importance with that we have extracted from 
the first forty pages. About the women there 
is a talk that reminds us of the most indifferent 
kind of mess-room slack ; and about eating and 
drinking there is enough for a surfeit. In- 
deed, the colonel was himself surfeited, and 
makes us his medical confidant about the symp- 
toms :— 

“ Arrived at the town of Hurdwar at nine 
o’clock ; and after seating myself under a tall 
mango-tree, on a little hillock at the beginning 
of the town, I proceeded to breakfast. I shall 
never, if I live a thousand years (and the odds 
are against it), forget the horrors of that day. 
From daybreak till midnight had I sad souve- 
nirs of thee, Bumbo Khan, and of thy delicious 
bakur khina (a native cake), which I had un- 
warily eaten fried, at Bhogpore, the preceding 
night. To say the least (it being my very first 
fit of real indigestion), 1 was both in mental 
and bodily torture. 1 never shall forget thee, 
oh, Bumbo Khan. My words at Nujeeb-abad 
were surely too prophetic! For the first time 
did I, since leaving Bareilly, swallow a half- 
filled wine-glass of juniper gin; but it gave no 
relief, and my spirits were horribly affected.” 

But the salutary impression wears off; and 
soon after : “ After sitting a quarter of an hour, 
discussing many important topics, we returned 
to my friend’s tent, when, at a proper hour, we 
sat down to part of a large boiled mahaseer. I 
have eaten most of the civilised fish—such as 
the salmon, cod, skate, turbot, flounders, and 
flukes, perch, pike, carp, pomfret, bumelow, 
shark, dolphin, and cuttlefish, becktee, mango, 
and hisla, and scores of others; but I never 
have eaten any thing so delicious as was this 
glorious mahaseer. My friend, whether out of 
the most exalted generosity, or the most la- 
mentable ignorance, — though he is certainly 
fully capable of the former feeling,—of his own 
accord presented me with the head and shoul- 
ders. It was one of the largest I had ever 
seen. To devour the whole, at starting, seemed 
an impossibility; but I accomplished it, and 
even now the recollection soothes me. The 
palate was two full mouthfuls, the large fat 
eyes were a mouthful each, the brain another 
—‘never ending, still beginning’ — luscious 





and yet unsatiating. Reader, if you are an 





ne 
epicure, and yet never ate the head and shoy|. 
ders of a large fresh-boiled mahaseer, hie theo 
to Hurdwar; get Kirke to catch one for you— 
ask him to dinner; let your claret be wel 
cooled; and if I be in the neighbourhood, aq 
you wish to enjoy a good dinner and pleasan: 
talk, send for me, and I’ll engage that you shali 
‘go to your repose’ in a charming frame of 
mind. If you forget me, that will be my fault: 
but the memory of that fish will enchant and 
enslave you through life. You will mention jt 
to your sons, when they come out as cadets, 
Well, after eating the head and shoulders, yyy 
hospitable friend insisted on my trying the ma- 
haseer curry; and even in curry it was incom. 
parable. I ate a plateful, and then felt satis. 
fied that I should feel considerable difficulty in 
waddling to my Robinson-Crusoe tent; but [ 
trundled home, and awoke happy the next day, 
Here it is my duty to mention that mahasecr js 
highly digestible, but that it will not, as we dis- 
covered to our sorrow, bear salting. Remem- 
ber this: if your fish weigh above fifteen pounds, 
ask four people, and eat him up; he won't salt 
for breakfast—don’t attempt it; he might be 
soused in vinegar, with chilies and green gin. 
ger.” 

About the women the words of a short rho- 
domontade will serve: —‘“ Mystery of myste- 
ries ! why the wonderful beauty of some women? 
surely ordinary beauty is sufficiently destruc 
tive. For what special uses are these dread- 
fully lovely creatures created ?—creatures that 
you are actually afraid to look at—creatures 
that you cannot see without sighs and bless. 
ings—creatures that you would walk a thou- 
sand miles barefoot to see, if they were only of 
marble! ‘ Shut up the book, my love,’ says 
mamma, ‘ and bring me my spectacles, that | 
may see how he winds up this extraordinary 
digression.’” 

That any inquisitive mamma may have an 
inducement to look at the work, we refrain 
from stating it; and simply copy the portrait 
of a lady known to England through the eecen- 
tricities of her son, late M.P. for Sudbury :— 

“ The northern part of the low island in the 
bed of the Gunga was occupied by the en- 
campment of an immense number of tents, 
belonging to the luskur of her highness the 
Begun Sombre. Her highness has been for 
some years converted to Christianity, having 
been married to the German adventurer, Som- 


bre, but born a Syud, or lineal descendant of 


Mohammed. She has built, I am told, a very 
splendid cathedral of Santa Maria, at Surd- 
hunna, her principal residence ; and even here 
has a catholic priest in her train, Rumour 
describes her as an eminent devotee, and that 
she lately proposed to send to Europe a costly 
present to his holiness the pope. She lise 
cusses the conduct of his grace the Duke 0: 
Wellington, and declares him to be really 
at heart a Catholic, because he emancipated 
the Catholics. My lord duke! coming from 
a source so pure and elevated, and from @ 
quarter so little obnoxious to the imputation 
of prejudice, this is a serious charge! Her 
highness, a woman of good family, found 
herself the wife of Sombre, a German ad- 
venturer, who, under some black prince, op- 
posed the aggrandisement of the English. 
Concerning her former life, there are many 
stories in circulation; but out of tenderness 
and devotion to her dear sex, I shall report 
none of them, save and except her repartee 
to Lord Lake. On saluting her, some forty 
years ago, his lordship said, ‘* You are the first 
woman I have kissed since I lett my wife in 
England.’ ‘ Joot bat!’ said ihe begum. ‘ That's 
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a lie!’ Her face resembles that of an old 
§cotch highlander, of low stature; she is about 
ninety-five years of age, and her person re- 
sembles a sackful of shawls. Her cheek-bones 
are high, her face broad in proportion, and her 
skin has been very fair for a Hindoostanee.” 

But it must not be supposed, though we have 
only quoted trivial and absurd passages, that 
the author does not occasionally aim at higher 
game ; and in justice to him, we beg to cite a 
specimen of his philosophy and philosophical 
acquirements :— . : 

“The bed of the river at Hurdwar is twelve 
hundred feet above the sea at least; these hills, 
perhaps, two hundred feet above that level; 
and hence the whole country must have been at 
Jeast fourteen hundred feet under water. Here, 
then, are proofs of a general inundation or de- 
luge. There is, in my opinion, no footing but 
on the Mosaic account; that is, there has no- 
thing yet appeared that can, in the slightest 
degree, shake the Mosaic account. But cer- 
tainly there is one thing that I should wish to 
have explained: —the Mosaic account states 
that, immediately before the creation of man, 
‘darkness covered the face of the earth.’ Now, 
if such was the case, as I do not doubt, for what 
purpose, or at what period before the formation 
of man, were created those huge animals whose 
fossil remains are now dug out of the sub-Hi- 
malayan ranges, and other places, whose huge 
skulls have orbits of nearly fourteen inches in 
diameter? Eyes were made for light then as 
now; hence there must have been either a sun 
ora phosphorescent power before the creation 
ofman. Observation—a long, and patient, and 
unprejudiced observation—not in one solitary 
tract or hole of a province, or even kingdom, 
but over the face of the whole earth, can alone 
produce a decent and defensible system of 
geology.” 

And it might appear that he would probably 
leave another fossil for some equally great phi- 
losopher ten thousand years hence (if any such 
should ever arise); for he proceeds to say in 
connexion :— 

“T should have sold my elephant, but she 
had only eighteen toes. If she had either six- 
teen or twenty, I could have disposed of her 
with ease! but such a number as eighteen 
was so very unlucky, that when two rich na- 
tives came to examine her, and I laughed, and 
told them the animal had only eighteen toes, 
‘Eighteen toes,’ said they, ‘oh, that will never 
do!’ looking at each other—‘ we need not look 
at her.” Her highness the begum also re- 
jected her, for the same enlightened reason. 
Here, you see, was an animal that was evi- 
dently predestined not to be sold! I don’t 
understand this at all! I hope it was not 
predestined that she should remain always on 
my hands.” 

_No wonder that the author should proclaim 
himself as being found out by a native gentle- 
man, that “ I could rise from astronomy to bull- 
dogs; demonstrate the difference between steam- 
boats and air-balloons; was profound in phi- 
lology; game on tiger-hunting ; professional 
on cow-pox ; agricultural on black cattle; and 
could even descend to frivolous remarks on 
the judicial and military administrations of 
India.” And with this excellent opinion, which 
supersedes ours, we bid the gallant author most 
cordially farewell. 





The Forget-Me-Not. 
London, Ackermann and Co. 

It rejoices us this year to see our old favourite 

come forth like a (little) giant refreshed, and 

with a renovation of youth, which, though it 
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may bring painful recollections of other days 
to us, will deservedly recommend it to the rising 
generation, whose forget nots are yet unstained 
with the dews of sorrow, unmingled with the 
withering of time. A modest preface raises 
these thoughts within our breast; for it speaks 
of the earlier friends and contributors to this 
Annual who have passed away, and of some of 
whom the present volume contains affecting 
posthumous remains ; whilst it justly alludes to 
free-will offerings from the gifted living, who 
have enriched its pages with their spontaneous 
effusions. Such a list of names, in many a 
variety of composition, has rarely, if ever, ap- 
peared in any publication of this description. 
If we run along the contents, we find L. LK. L., 
Mary Anne Browne (now Mrs. Gray), E. Quil- 
linan, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Eliza Cook, Delta, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Sigourney, the Old Sailor, Miss 
Skelton, Charles Swain, Mrs. Gore, Lady E. S. 
Wortley, the Countess of Blessington, Miss 
Power, Robert Bell, Mary Howitt, Dr. S. 
Mackenzie, Agnes Strickland, Miss Pardoe, 
and others, all joining-their offerings to form 
an exceedingly pleasant and highly acceptable 
holyday remembrance. The opening romance 
poem, on the flower * Forget-me-not,’”’ by 
L. E. L., is very appropriate ; but from among 
all the poetry we must be content to select a 
single example, and we choose one by Eliza 
Cook, as not only of fit length for us, but of 
much original feeling and beauty. 


** Old Songs. 

“Old songs! old songs!—how well I sung 
Your varied airs with childish tongue, 
When breath and spirit, free and light, 
Caroll’d away from morn till night; 

When this beginning and that end 
Were mystically made to blend, 
And the ‘ Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill’ 
Gave place to her of ‘ Patie’s Mill!’ 
Old songs! old songs !-how thick ye come, 
Telling of childhood and of home, 

hen home forged links in Memory’s chain 
Too strong for Time to break in twain, 
When home was all that home should be, 
And held the vast rich world for me! 


Old songs! old songs!—what heaps I knew, 
From ‘ Chevy Chase’ to ‘ Black-Eyed Sue ;” 
From ‘ Flow, thou regal purple stream,’ 

To ‘ Rousseau’s’ melancholy ‘ Dream!’ 

I loved the pensive ‘ Cabin-Boy’ 

With earnest truth and real joy; 

My warmest feelings wander back 

To greet ‘ Tom Bowling’ and ‘ Poor Jack ;’ 
And oh, ‘ Will Watch,’ the smuggler bold, 
My plighted troth thou'lt ever hold! 


I doted on the ‘ auld Scots sonnet’ 

As though I’d worn the plaid and bonnet ; 
I went abroad with ‘ Sandy’s Ghost,’ 

I stood with Bannockburn’s brave host, 
And proudly toss’d my curly head 

With ‘ Scots! wha hae wi’ Wallace bled!’ 
1 shouted ‘ Commin through the rye,’ 
With restless step and sparkling eye, 
And chased away the passing frown 
With ‘ Bonnie ran the burnie down.’ 


The tiny ‘ Warbler’ from the stall, 

The fluttering ballad on the wall, 

The gipsy’s glee, the beggar’s catch, 

The old wife’s lay, the idiot’s snatch, 
The schoolboy’s chorus, rude and witty, 
The harvest strain, the carol ditty— 

I tax’d ye all, I stole from each, 

I spurn’d no tutor that could teach : 
Though long my list, though great my store, 
I'd ever seek to add one more. 

Old songs! old songs !—ye fed, no doubt, 
The flame that since has broken out. 
For I would wander far and lone, 

And sit upon the moss-wrapp’d stone, 
Conning ‘ old songs,’ till some strange power 
Breath’d a wild magic o’er the hour, 
Sweeping the pulse-chords of my soul, 
As winds 0’er sleeping waters roll. 

*T was done—the volume was unseal’d, 
The hallow’d mission was reveal’d, 

The die was thrown, the spell was cast, 
I burst my earthly bonds at last! 

* Old songs’ call’d up a kindred tone— 
An echo started !=’twas my own, 
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Joy. pride, and riches, swell’d my breast— 
The lyre was mine, and 1 was blest. 


Old songs! old songs!—my brain has lost 
Much that it gain’d with pain and cost: 
I have forgotten all the rules 
Of‘ Murray’s’ books and ‘ Trimmer’s’ schools ; 
Detested figures—how I hate 
‘The mere remembrance of a slate! 
liow have I east from woman’s thought 
Much goodly lore the girl was taught! 
Sut not a word has pass’d away 
Of ‘ Rest thee, Babe,’ or ‘ Robin Gray!” 
Sweet ‘ Rest thee, Babe’—oh peaceful theme, 
That floated o’er my infant dream! 
My brow was cool, my pillow smooth, 
When thou wert sung to lull and soothe 
By lips that only ceased the strain 
To kiss my cheek, then sung again. 
I loved the tune ; and many a time 
i humm’d the air and lisp'd the rhyme, 
Till, winking ’neath its potent charms, 
The kitten slumber’d in my arms. 
Old songs! old songs!—how ye bring back 
The fairest paths in mortal track! 
I see the merry circle spread, 
Till watchman’s notice warn’d to bed ; 
When one rude boy would loiter near, 
And whisper in a well-pleased ear, 
* Come, mother, sit, before we go, 
And sing ‘ John Anderson, my Joe. 


The ballad still is breathing round, 

But other voices yield the sound; 
Strangers possess the household room; 
The mother lieth in the tomb; 

And the blithe boy that praised her song 
Sleepeth as soundly and as long. 

Old songs !—old songs !—I should not sigh— 
Joys of the earth on earth must die ; 

But spectral forms will sometimes start 
Within the caverns of the heart, 
Haunting the lone and darken’d cell 
Where, warm in life, they used to dwell. 
Hope, youth, love, home—each human tie 
That binds we know not how or why— 
All, all that to the soul belongs, 

Is closely mingled with ‘ old songs.’ 

Ah, who shall say the ballad line 

That stirs the heart is not divine! 

And where the heart that would not dare 


To place such ‘ song’ beside the ‘ prayer!” 


With regard to the prose we are yet more 
puzzled for a quotation, as not one, two, or six, 
could afford any idea of the rest. Mrs. Hall’s 
Alice Stanley is as different from Robert Bell’s 
Cockney-Party a-pleasuring to Richmond as 
the gracefully grave can be from the amusingly 
characteristic; and the Old Sailor’s Delicate 
Point is quite as much the antipodes to Mrs. 
Lee’s Emily, Miss Skelton’s Dora Fenton, Mrs. 
Gore’s Second Thoughts, Dr. Mackenzie's Great 
Willi Cause, or Abbott Lee’s True Traitor ; and 
they are all dissimilar to each other. Not 
knowing what to do then, we must leave them 
to the multitude of readers whom they are well 
calculated to interest, and who will, we trust, 
not neglect the opportunity. 

A piece, ascribed to the poet of the Seasons 
(not unknown), and an original letter from 
Byron to the Ettrick Shepherd, are valuable 
in a literary light; and we add the latter to 
this notice. 

“13 Terrace, Piccadilly, March 1, 1816.* 

‘* Dear sir,—I never was offended with you, 
and never had cause. At the time I received 
your last letters I was ‘ marrying, and being 
given in marriage,’ and since that period have 
been occupied or indolent, and am at best a 
very ungracious or ungrateful correspondent— 
hardly ever writing letters but by fits and 
starts. At this moment my conscience smites 
me with an unanswered letter of Mr. W. Scott’s, 





* “ This letter, with two other letters of the noble 
bard’s to Hogg, was lost at the time of the publication 
of Mr. Moore’s Journals and Correspondence of Lord 
Byron. The original is now in my possession, and 
was last year presented to me by a lady, who had 
found it among the papers of her brother, the late 
Major A—n, an intimate acquaintance of the Shep- 
herd.—.,” 
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on a subject which may seem to him to require 
an answer—as it was on something relative to 
a friend of his, for whose talents I have a sin- 
cere admiration.* My family, about three 
months ago, was increased by a little girl, who 
is reckoned a fine child, I believe, though I 
feel loath to trust to my own partialities. She 
is now in the country. I will mention your 
wishes on the score of collection and publica- 
tion to Murray, but I have not much weight 
with him; what I have I will use. As far as 
my approval of your intention may please you, 
you have it; and I should think Mr. Scott’s 
liking to your plan very ominous of its success. } 
The objections you mention to the two things 
of mine lately publishedt are very just and 
true, not only with regard to them, but to ail 
their predecessors, some more and soie less. 
With regard to the quarter from which you an- 
ticipate « probable and public censure, on such 
points I can only say that [ am very sure there 
will be no severity but what is deserved; and 
were there ever so much, it could not obliterate 
a particle of the obligation which I am already 
too much under to that journal and its con- 
ductors (as the grocer says to his customers) 
‘ for past favours.’—And so you want to come 
to London? It is a d—d place, to be sure, but 
the only one in the world (at least in the Eng- 
lish world) for fun. Though I have seen parts 
of the globe that I like better, still, upon the 
whole, it is the completest either to help one in 
fecling one’s self alive, or forgetting that one 
is so. I am interrupted, but will write you 
again soon.—Yours very truly, Byron. 

“ P.S. I forgot to thank you for liking, &c. 
&c.; but am much obliged to you, as well as 
for a former compliment in the inscription of 
your ‘ Pilgrims of the Sun.’ ”’ 

The embellishments are much superior to 
any of later years; but for them, see our de- 
partment of Fine Arts, p. 719. 





MR. JAMES BURNS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
AMONG the most active and enterprising ca- 
terers for public instruction and delectation, 
we feel ourselves called upon to advert to the 
constant succession of books emanating froin 
the press of Mr. Burns, ‘their name indeed is 
legion, but their intent is generally charitable 
and improving. Small religious tracts, moral 
inculcations, serious poetry, the re-issue of 
useful and pleasant old rarities, works of ima- 
gination, and in short every varicty of literature, 
is continually flowing from this source, and got 
up in a style, whether we look at text or orna- 
ment, which challenges our warmest enlogy. 
That this proem is not undeserved will, we hope, 
be acknowledged, as we run through a few of 
these publications which have within ten days 
appeared on our table. 





1, Eastern Romance. Select Tales from the Ara- 
bian and other sources, adapted to popular read- 
ing. Vol. I. pp. 408. 

We cannot too highly commend this beau- 
tiful volume. Its woodcuts are just what they 
should be; but its far superior merits consist 
in the selection, the pruning, and the editing of 
the tales. All that is worthy in them has been 


* “ This probably related to the Rev. Mr. Maturin, 
in whose fortunes Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott was 
deeply interested, and to his dramas; Lord Byron 
having been one of the Drury Lane Committee.—A.” 

+ “ This referred to the Poetic Mirror, which Hogg 
originally intended io consist of contributions by the 
living poets ; but being disappuinted, he wrote imita- 
tions of them himselfi—a.”’ 
+“ Probably ‘ Lara’ and the ‘ Hebrew Melodies.’ 
A.” 


IRELAND. 
Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. Part |, 
Pp. 358. London, T. C. Newby, 
We are always reluctant to meddle with Iris, 
politics; and having in recent Gazeites goy, 
more than usual into Irish topics, connecte 
with the present appearance and conditio, 
of the country, we are even less than eye 
inclined to take up the grievous and di. 
tressing subject. All we shall say of this y). 
lume therefore is, that it seems to be writ, 
in an observant and impartial spirit ; and thus 


carefully preserved ; and all that was prolix, re- 
petitive, and unmeaning, and all that bordered 
on impropriety, excluded. Cleared of rubbish 
and dirt, how these gems sparkle ! and Sinbad’s 
adventures and Galland'’s Arabian Nights may 
be committed to the fancies of the young, and 
innocent, and pure, without a fear of defiling 
their minds, whilst they delightfully (and pro- 
fitably too, whatever dull utility-mongers say 
to the contrary) excite their imaginative fa- 
culties, convey much real information, and often 
point a moral when only appearing to be play- 
ing with a wonder. Old Sinbad got one of) as far as individual opinion of a well-inforipe 
his fortunes by teaching the king and nobles | order ought to be valued, the publication myy: 
of a certain country to make saddles; a shrewd | conciliate attention and respect. The personal 
hint how a government may be instructed to} accounts of O'Connell, O'Connor, and or) 
ride and rule more at ease than when without | noted Hibernians, will probably be read wy} 
| 





the convenient machinery! ‘To such fictions! most interest. Of O'Connor as a barrister tly 
as these mankind owe much. They cultivate, | following ludicrous anecdote is told :— 
they stimulate, and they exalt our nature; and| “ At the Cork summer assizes in 1833 a pri. 
we most heartily repeat with Luther, “ I (we) | soner was indicted for stealing some cocks 
would not for any quantity of gold, part with | hens from a poor woman. The trial took place 
the wonderful tales which L (we) have retained | before Baron Pennefather. The case of tho 
from my (our) earliest childhood, or have met}! prosecutrix was conducted by Mr. Garret Stand. 
with through life.” This edition has not suf- | ish Barry, M.P. for the county, and barrister 
fered a drawback upon such enjoyment to es-| law; and the prisoner was defended by Mr, 
cape: it is ably condensed and purified, and ; Fergus O’Connor, M.P. for the county, aud bar. 
has some intelligent notes to illustrate passages | rister at law. ‘I'wo knights of the shire, argu. 
which relate to singular customs and opinions | ing points of law in a cock-and-hen case, had 
in the text. | probably never before appeared in a court of 
; m justice, and the presiding judge’s sense of the 
2, Legends and Traditionary Stories. Pp. 270. | IU8i16e A weir wee bn 
‘ om yo aggecc gp ce yn’ fa a « ludicrous was irresistibly tickled. On refer. 
! e qué shi as . 1 . F . . 
iat aed q oe q , | ence being made to hin upon a disputed poinr, 
Popular Tales and Legends. Germany, Scotland, 1 iitle Le : 
Italy, England, the Orient, have each furnished |” declared that he would leave it all to ‘th 
et ee ee gar meets Seay | two legislators,’ to settle as they pleased. Mr, 
their quota to make up the entertaming force | Be + os ey a NS 
gr. : : . | Barry was distinguished by overgrown blick 
of forty-seven interesting legends in prose and | hisk a : . 
ee g | whiskers ; and Fergus was equally conspicuous 
rhyme, Itis also adorned with neat and appro- | f % AP : Naeger ss, 
yriate cuts, and a delightful mélange for youth; | or? aoe SEE aE TaN, Ripe Die Sige ae: 
ag sane h aving no cae aol and | pressing the above opinion, a droll attorney 
4 ) é a ¢ ¢ 4 . 2 
mele a eo a ‘ ka A seein te i rose, and convulsed the court with laughter, by 
2 ni : Pa ssess strone ten- ae : ) 
Sees tes Guilin sonia oes 5° ii exclaiming, ‘In that case, my lord, I'll back 
Bd 5 = | red ginger (meaning l'ergus) at any time against 
3. The Castle of Falkenbourg and other Tales, | the black cock.’ ” 
from the German. Pp. 142. | Throughout the bock the writer is exceed- 





Of the same form, and containing only five 
wild stories of gramerie and human adventure. 


4, Australia, its History and Present Condition. 
By the Rev. W. Pridden, M.A. Pp. 363. 


lingly plain-spoken; but, after what we have 
| stated, our readers will not expect more frou 


!us than an illustrative extract. We select a 


| page or what is said on the important position 


of the Roman Catholic priests. 


. Ir » 2 9 = « } ; 
man bien tan comsaled al he princes Xo pie body tn Htland i so pel 
ons s ie | . _ ae 
earth, rising so certainly unto greater a * ee ee Res. 
greater importance; and from them compiled | rm the Meili Reems re ne oe sate fall 
a whole history, more copious and complete | parties and 2 "het co lig wig litical, 
than any work hitherto published. d on ee “iter ag 
| abound; in the medical profession there is 
5. Devotions for the Sick Room and for Times of | great diversity of political sentiments; but the 
Trouble, compiled from Ancient Liturgies and | Irish Roman Catholic clergy are one conglo- 
the Writings of Holy Men. Pp. 263. |merate mass, in whose component parts it Is 
Devotions to follow the Companion to the Sick | hardly possible to discern distinction. They 
Room, having an appearance and odour of the | are all taken from the humblest classes in so- 
Tractarian school about it. | ciety; nearly all of them are educated at - 
, : ‘ . | nooth; inheriting the same recollections, they 
6. Prayers and Collects for Domestic Worship. | cherish the same prejudices ; aspiring to the 
; ye —a— | same objects, they adopt the same methods of 
. ie I f 5. . . H ss f 2 : ee : 
8. A Companion to the alee of the Church of | ae og They ave oe mg 
England for every Sunday of the Year. Two! Fs ee ae oes . 
ar | the assertion of the prevailing popular opinions. 


All relici blicati like the f + | she most visible distinction in this awful body 

o 2 . ‘A 
religious publications, like the foregoing, | is that between the urban and rural clergy. 
of enthusiastic piety. 


: The latter particularly, | The former, as may be expected, are consider- 
hike the Devotions, adopts the phraseology of | ably more polished in their manners, and mo- 
the ancient fathers and saints. | derate in the expression of their opinions. They 
9, Sacred History. Old Testament. Pp. 176. | do not strut and swagger like their brethren im 

A translation of the very popular production | the country districts, feeling themselves matched 
of C. Schmid, the canon of Augsburg, which | in intelligence and acquirements by the Catho- 
has run through many editions in Germany| lic merchants and shopkeepers of the towns. 
anid Switzerland. It aiso belongs to the fer- | ‘They cannot give the law to an entire district, 
vent school; but is full of sensible reflections, | excite or lull the passions of a peasantry. Their 
and well worthy of worldly as well as religious | sphere of action is more limited, and they 2c- 








consideration. cordingly suit themselves to their position. 
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pesides, living in presence of large Protestant | or ‘ Shemus’* should be styled * Rev. Sir,’ or | recollection—for ere you were ‘a satchelled 
hodies, they do not feel that sense of boundless ‘ P.P.;’ that he should be dining with ‘the, schoolboy,’ Antony was ‘under the grey stone,’ 
dominion which makes the heart of the country | genteels,’ and confronting his Jandlord on the and reposing with his ancestors in Tubbermore. 
priest swell with pride, as riding round his! hustings. He saw his son, that, a few years’ Antony was the terror of the whole community 
parish he finds himself spiritual ‘ monarch of | before, had been a ragged little urchin playing of Carmeen. When he spoke irreverently of 
all he surveys.’ In most of the Irish towns | about the roads, emerge from Maynooth, clothed the pope himself, father John Kelly did not 
Protestantism exists as a direct antagonism; in decent black, write English fluently, and) venture a rebuke: and, at the first creak of his 
in the country it has only a nominal existence. | read, nay, even construe, Latin with an unfal-| shoe, the boldest spider-brusher fled from the 
Xo men have ever been more lavishly praised | tering tongue. He saw him clothed in pon-| presence. Antony, by his own account, was 
aud more ferociously vituperated than the Ro- | tificals, ascend the altar, perform the dread | some fifty—but ‘ by’r Lady,’ he was inclining to 
man Catholic clergy of Ireland. By one set of | mysteries of religion, and change the elements | ‘threescore.’ His years, with honest Jack’s, 





newspapers they are held up as the most illus- 
trious; in another they are anathematised as 
the most detestable of mankind. In the liberal 
newspapers, you will never find (out of Ulster) 
a solitary sentence of manly criticism upon the 
frequent violence and habitual swagger of the 
clerical body; in the Conservative press you 
will never read a handsome acknowledgment of 
the thousandfold acts of good performed by the 
Irish priests. Never were a clergy worse treated 
by friends and foes. The former offer them 
tle homage of a blind, indiscriminate adulation, 
and the latter are so purblind by prejudice as 
not to give applause where frequently it is 
richly deserved. When the circumstances of 
Ireland are considered, and when one forgets 
the priests as politicians, it is impossible for 
any candid mind not to admit that the Irish 
Roman Catholic clergy are zealous and untiring 
in the discharge of their religious duties, un- 
wearied in their pastoral offices, stedfast in 
their combat against moral evils, and heroic in 
their contempt for all the dangers to which 
they are exposed. They are never cowed for 
an instant by pestilence or famine; they go on 
undismayed, warning, exhorting, and consoling 
their miserable flocks; they never dally with 
the vicious, but unswervingly point to the 
world beyond the grave. Never did any clergy 


more faithfully pertorm its ecclesiastical duties. | 
When, however, we contemplate them as poli- | 
ticians and members of general society, their | 


aspect is changed; they are violent bigots, and 
most intolerant of all authority; they hate the 


Protestants, and are envious not merely of their | 


superior social station, but of their manners 
aud acquirements; they are violent democratic 
partisans, and glory in hectoring the aristocracy 
and inflaming the minds of their followers. ‘l'o 
amere politician (whether he be Repealer or 
Orangeman) the Catholic clergy in Ireland are 
one vast league of sacerdotal demagogues; they 
are the ready tools of O’Connell—the imple- 
ments of agitation, and social conductors of his 
opinions; he blarneys them—they adulate him ; 
he views the priests as his steadiest supporters— 
they regard him as the doughtiest champion of 
their interests. Between both it is ka me, ka 
flee. It must be observed, however, that the 
priests are leagued to O’Connell by the old ties 
of gratitude. Unquestionably he conferred 
gteater favours on their body than was in the 
power of a dozen popes to give. Had emancipa- 
tion been granted thirty years since—nay, even 
in 1822, it would have been different. There 
's ho use in attacking the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy; their faults are the results not of their 
creed, but of their social position, and of their 
country’s unhappy state. ‘The priests are ef- 
tects rather than causes; their church was de- 
graded, and rendered despicable. Persons of 
superior station declined entering the priest- 
hood. Even the young men of the middle 
classes looked down upon it. The Cathoiic 
church was left to recruit its pastors from the 
families of humble farmers and the peasantry, 
and these latter classes rejoiced to have their 
sons made gentlemen. To the tiller of the soil 
it was a proud thing that his little ‘ Phaudrig’ 


of bread and wine into ‘ the body and blood,| were analogous, but in all besides the resem- 
soul and divinity, of our Lord and Saviour | blance ended. Above six feet in height, in 
Jesus Christ.’ He saw the Catholic ladies of; youth he was the ‘ beau ideal’ of a trooper, so 
| the parish going to confession, and kneeling} far as a broad chest and light legs would go; 
down before his little Paddy. He beheld his} but he was now a gaunt, attenuated old man, 
humble offspring changed into a priest, that is| bent double by rheumatism, and sorely crippled 
(in the eyes of the uninstructed peasant), a being | with the gout. For thirty years he had served 
| powerful to save and to curse. He heard him)| in the Austrian army, till, worn out and minus 
| baranguing at political meetings, outshining | an arm, he revisited his native land with a 
the young agitating counsellor, and casting | colonel’s rank, a moderate pension, three ho- 
into the shade even the liberal magistrate in; norary medals, and the cross of Maria Theresa. 
the chair. Hence it became the ambition of| Antony, after his kind, was good-hearted to a 
nearly every decent farmer to get one of his degree, and, when in tolerable health, cheerful 
boys made a priest. So far there would have| and companionable. He could mull port, tell 
been no evil ; but unfortunately to the Catholic | a story, argue by the hour, arrange the prelimi- 
clergyman himself there has resulted consider- | naries of a duel, and, provided the distance was 
able detriment.””—‘* Every Irish Catholic, not | not too great nor the gout too troublesome, he 
blinded by absurd prejudice, must admit that} would attend goodnaturedly in person to wit- 
the priests are most overbearing in their tone | ness the success of his friend, or, if the result 
and manners. Amongst their own flocks they; proved otherwise, look to his obsequies after 
are exigeant in their expectations. ‘Their cha-| witnessing his will. Such a personage in any 
racter is precisely what might be reasonably | country would be a treasure, but in Connaught 
expected from antecedent circumstances; they | he was a jewel above price. Antony was a loyal 
have not only the consequential deportment of subject and staunch Protestant. To his reli- 
priests, but there is superadded the arrogance | gious creed he clung with the tenacity of a mar- 
of upstarts. In the society of those who fear; tyr—some said, from sheer opposition, and ac- 
them not, such as Protestants, and persons ac- ; cording to others, from an early antipathy to 
| customed to mix largely, they display a morbid | fish. Antony was a man whom no community, 
|sensitiveness. As the saying goes, you must) besides that of Carmeen, would have tolerated. 
always be ‘on your P’s and Q’s’ with an Irish) He was his brother—and your easy-tempered 
priest. When in company with one of them, it; father bore all his humours patiently. He was 
is difficult to retain natural ease ; every petty | the kinsman of her husband—and your mother 
}and antiquated form of ceremonial politeness | let all his rudeness pass. In father Kelly's 
; must be carefully performed.” | hearing he absolutely whistled the ‘ Boyne Wa- 
| Upon this description and these sentiments | ter’—ard once, in a full bumper, consigned 
|it is not for us to offer any observations : they | ‘the pope to the pillory, with the devil pelting 
jare simply given to shew the character of the | priests at him.’ Father John bore it like a 
| work, and will, we daresay, recommend it alike | stoic, whispering apologetically, in my aunt’s 
‘to favour and assault. } ear, that ‘the colonel’s gout was coming on, 
| ap, ; and, poor soul! an enemy would pity him!’ 


- ; .,, | But a less lenient tribunal sat in judgment on 
Wanderings in the Highlands and Islands, with | ; 4 eae 5 
a = oe oe : : the misdeeds of the irreligious commander. 


Sketches taken on the Scottish Border; being a\ py : ‘ ° 
ta : : ty S sitchen wa ‘atholi a an— 
Sequel to Wild Sports in the West.” By The kitchen was Catholic to a woman—and 


“ i there the enormities of ‘ that one-armed sinner’ 
W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 


on- | ; : Cleator 
F L ; underwent no ‘delicate investigation.’ All 
| don, Baily and Co. | : 


| | vem. con. agreed, that his conversion was a 
Tuts week we must confine ourselves to the | hop less afiair, and consequently, that purga- 
| bare notice of the introduction to a work in two 


‘< 1n tWO! tory would be too good for him: and it was 

{volumes by the able author of the Life of the | resolved, that if malefactors fried for their 
| Duke of Wellington, the Wild Sports of the West, offences, our uncle Antony was certain of a 
| and other very popular productions. | It purports | warm corner in a place which every body per- 
| to be an Epistle, which, from an Irishman, and} fectly understood, but which none considered 
| relating to that distraught country, may properly | it quite correct to particularise. Carmeen, on 
be linked to the preceding review, in order to} that eventful evening when you were christened, 

give greater completeness to the subject, This, Jack, was indeed the house of feasting—and 

|“ Epistle to John Flaherty, Esq.” consists of only | surely the church would lend its countenance 
| eight-and-twenty pages; but it is sketched with | for the nonce. Doctor Morton, as in duty bound, 
| a bold hand by the retired writer, who describes | }onoured this high festival with his portly pre- 
| himself, after twenty-five years’ military service | -.n¢e—and where the doctor was, father John 
| in various parts of the world, as happily seated | e}Jy was sure to be. In brotherly regard the 
/on @ romantic spot in the western Highlands priest and parson were united as the Siamese 
| of Scotland. | twins; and two worthier churchmen never 
| finished a cooper of port, and packed it with a 
| pint of poteen afterwards. Were the priest 
wanted for a sick-call, the parsonage was the 

| surest place to seek him. ‘The doctor was of 
! the king’s poor esquires; and the priest aided 
and assisted in the due administration of justice 

—and woe to the sinner whom he denounced, 





His memory reverts to the chris- 
tening of his correspondent, and he says :— 
“There stood my uncles, Jack—your father 
| —‘ looking every inch’ an honest-hearted, hos- 
| pitable fox-hunter—and his twin-brother, our 


juncle Antony; but of him you can have no 


} 
| 
| 
| 





* “ Patrick and James.” 
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for on him ‘the iron knuckles of the law’ de- 
scended with additional severity. In every 
thing an identity of feeling united these gifted 
Gamaliels—and property was in common, ay, 
even to the person ofthe clerk. Peter Maguire 
was held in joint tenancy, and officiated in ves- 
try room and sacristy. In both he was master of 
the robes; served first mass for father Kelly, 
and responded afterwards to Dr. Morton: and, 
notwithstanding the murmurings of the igno- 
rant, he discharged his double duties to the last. 
In religion, Peter was a doubtful professor ; 
and on his merits the parish was awfully di- 
vided—some asserting that he was a true Ca- 
tholic as ever performed on Lady-day upon the 
Reek—while others objected that he had been 
caught eating bacon on a Friday, and, as if 
to aggravate the offending, that Friday was in 
Lent. Indeed, nothing was clearly known touch- 
ing his earlier life, parentage, and education. 
He had emigrated from ‘ the north’—well, 
that was a suspicious place to come from: and 
wherefore he had made Connaught his abiding 
place, was a matter involved in mystery: some 
conjecturing that he had been ‘ out in ninety- 
eight,’ and others averring that it was merely 
to escape the assiduities of three wives—Peter, 
in that valuable article, having been, unfortu- 
nately for himself, a pluralist. Such, Jack, was 
the goodly company, with some thirty coosherers, 
and the usual assortment of nurses, huntsmen, 
pipers, and ladies’-maids, who witnessed the 
ceremonial of your christening. Where are 
they? Alas! that question brings a melancholy 
answer. But few remain; and upon those, 
what a heavy hand time has laid! One brief 
visit I paid Carmeen, and oh! what a change 
ten years had made. Her whom I loved with 


a son’s affection—who had watched my orphan 


age, and had been more to me than mother—a 
fever, caught in the exercise of the charity she 
loved, had prematurely hurried to the grave. 
My honest uncle had fallen in the quarrel of 
another, fighting the battle of a scoundrel, who 
lacked courage to defend himself; while our 
uncle Antony died as he lived, acting purely 
out of opposition. A surfeit swept him ‘ in 
double quick’ to the tomb of the Capulets, for, 
contrary to the orders of his doctor, he ate cut- 
lets on a holyday, merely to mortify the cook, 
who had lately become a Carmelite. Church- 
men are mortal, Jack, and John Kelly was 
doomed to leave Doctor Morton for a brief 
space behind him. Long will his virtues be 
remembered in Kiltogher; for where will his 
fellow now-a-days be found? Poor John! he 
was kind-hearted and companionable, liked long 
whist, played a little on the fiddle, and, as the 
maids declared, was a man of short shrift and 
liberal indulgence. He died in his vocation, a 
victim to jig-dancing and potheen punch; for 
three christenings, two weddings, and a drag- 
ging home, in one brief week, were too much 
for a plethoric gentleman of sixty-five. Could 
he but have witnessed his own obsequies, it 
would have gratified his pride. For three 
nights he lay in state ; twelve priests exercised 
their best endeavours to abridge his necessary 
imprisonment in purgatory; whisky and to- 
bacco were supplied with unsparing liberality ; 
and when the defunct churchman was carried 
to the grave, the funeral train extended from 
the gates of Carmeen even to the abbey of 
Kiltogher. Richard Morton never raised his 
head after he had been apprised of the demise 
of Father John; and in ten days the spiritual 
charge of Kiltogher—tithes, glebes, tenths, 
with all property ecclesiastic, were duly vacated, 
and the parson followed the priest. Grief begets 
gout, and gout suddenly assailed that most im- 





portant of a churchman’s organs—the stomach. 
Vainly were all the customary remedies ad- 
ministered ; usquebaugh and burnt brandy were 
tried and found wanting; a patent remedy was 
resorted to, but in vain; all would not do; 
for the disease was master of the citadel, and 
malgré alcohol and hot flannel, Richard Mor- 
ton followed the priest, and slept in the vault 
of his predecessors. The rest you know, Jack. 
Like kings, churchmen never die, and on the 
same day both vacancies were filled—a crack- 
brained zealot, professing ultra-piety, stepped 
into Morton’s shoes, while a dark-minded monk, 
hot from the cloisters of Maynooth, succeeded 
as simple a confessor as ever thumbed a bre- 
viary. Between them, all kindly relations in 
the parish were annihilated. They sowed a 
glorious crop of intolerance, and, judging from 
the fruits, the seed fell not by the way-side. 
The complexion of society, such as it existed in 
my boyhood, might be imagined from this hurried 
sketch. I return in the sear and yellow leaf, 
and all is changed. Is the country improved— 
and are the people more enlightened? Do 
men hold the positions which property should 
command, or talent may attain? Does plenty 
gladden the peasant’s home, and peace surround 
the mansions of the rich? Ah! Jack, these are 
tender interrogatories. Where are the lords of 
the soil? Driven, in sheer disgust, into ab- 
senteeism, and their places usurped by men 
whose undue elevation has entailed a curse 
alike upon themselves and the community. The 
Shallows and the Simples you must seek in an 
English watering place or foreign capital; and 
in their places, who hold the Queen’s commis- 
sions? Men whose fathers waited in our fa- 
thers’ halls —themselves illiterate, struggling 
against high rents, and jobbing one day in law 
and the next in cattle. You boast yourself a 
resident ; compare your position in the county 
with what your father held. He had two hun- 
dred freeholders. Would one of them have op- 
posed the candidate whom he supported? You 
have barely twenty. Well, individually they 
respect you. At your bidding they would clear 
a fair, drown a bailiff, burn a church, or in any 
other trifle evince their affection for their land- 
lord; but were your best friend to start for the 
representation of , with every qualification 
that worth and wealth can offer, were he op- 
posed by some wretched pauper, who in poverty 
and principle was suited to become a willing 
tool of any to whom he was indebted for privi- 
lege to evade a jail, could you, Jack, influence 
one tenant to support your friend? Would not 
the priest laugh in your face, drag your tree- 
holder to the hustings by the neck, and poll 
him as he pleased? ‘ And have you no remedy,’ 
says John Bull—‘ rents exacted to the day, 
ejectments, and every annoyance to which a 
refractory tacksman exposes himself—are they 
not yours?’ Undoubtedly they are; but dare 
you employ them, Jack? Ay, there’s the rub! 
Evict an ingrate from your property—one whose 
forefathers have hung upon the breath of yours, 
have flourished beneath their fosterage, multi- 
plied, and got wealthy—exercise your legal 
right and reclaim what is your own—returning 
from a fair, you will be shot by some patriot 
from behind a hedge; or if stricken in years, 
and unable to leave your lawn, you will be 
stoned to death in front of your own house by 
some hired murderer, while twenty of the finest 
peasantry on earth calmly look on, and satisfy 
Father , their excellent confessor, that 
they were too industriously at work to witness 
the massacre of their benefactor. And you 
would have me invest my property ‘ at home.’ 
‘ Home,’—with windows blocked up, and load- 





———— 
ed blunderbusses on the sideboard! * Home» 

—mine, indeed, Jack, shall be home; py 

i’faith, it must be in another country~a Janj 
uncursed by political priests, unvisited by prose. 
lytising parsons—your peace unbroken by sedi. 
tious scoundrels agitating before ‘ the Tint,’ or 
by fanatics who never could tot three figures on 
a slate, announcing that they have calculate( 
the millennium to a day, and hinting to ancient 
gentlewomen that the time is come when their 
houses should be set in order. Jack, I'll be 
plagued by none of these annoyances; [ yl] 
remain in comfortable independence ; and whey 
I invest the earnings of a hard and venturoys 
life, it shall be in property over which | may 
exercise a legitimate control, and though the 
doctrine is now exploded, ‘ do with mine own 
what I will.’ Think me not ungrateful after g 
recent séjour in your hospitable mansion, jf [ 
requite your kindness by disparaging the coun. 
try or the hearth. Far from it; your house. 
hold is unexceptionable. That English spider. 
brusher is a gem beyond value; your butler 
should be canonised; your cook shall live in 
my recollection; and your wine—the old cellar, 
Jack—should be immortalised by Capt. Morris 
or Anacreon. But, d— it, I hate to see fire- 
arms on the sideboard, and I get the fidzets 
whenever those splinter-proof window-shutters 
are screwed up. Give me a quiet evening atter 
a good dinner, it assists digestion wondertully, 
T have been too often under fire in my youth 
to fancy it particularly at 45. Honestly, Jack, 
I abominate a feast that terminates in a fusilade 
—ay, as heartily as Cuddie Headrigge hated 
sermons which ended in a psalm at the Grass. 
market.” 

In a second letter the colonel thus paints his 
own character (we can only give some of the 
traits) :— 

“ You call me intolerant—the charge may be 
true; but through life it seems that I have la- 
boured under a delusion, and believed myself a 
liberal. I confess that for politics I have little 
taste, and to which of the great sections I be- 
long is sometimes a puzzle to myself. In the 
good old Tory times, people swore I was a 
Whig; and now, in the palmy days of purity 
and reform, they set me down as little better 
than a Conservative. I fear my intellects are 
obnubilated, inasmuch as modern statesman- 
ship wholly passeth my understanding ; and | 
have, moreover, antipathies beyond control. 
With a Radical I would not travel, advisedly, 
in an omnibus; and to the word ‘ patriot’ | 
have a horror, since five-and-twenty years ago 
I conceived a detestation to the term, when 
Dublin was overrun with drunken vagabonds, 
whom Devereux, the liberator of that day, had 
arrayed, ‘ for the nonce,’ in green coatees and 
cocks’ feathers, and transmuted, for ten pounds 
a head, from honest tradesmen into captains of 
dragoons. From any manifesto dated ‘ Derti- 
nane,’ and headed ‘ Hereditary bondsmen,’ | 
recoil. The police-report, with me, obtains 
precedency of the parliamentary. To the apo- 
logy of some pleasant member of the Tail, as 
delivered before a Bow Street magistrate, lor 
twisting off a knocker, levanting with a friend's 
wife, or the performance of any other exploit 
befitting a grave and reverend senator, | care- 
fully turn my attention ; whereas, had he been 
upon his legs for six hours, I would not have 
wasted a thought upon his speech, unless, In- 
deed, it had been pronounced within view of 
St. Sepulchre’s, and warranted a ‘last one.””"— 
“ You call me un-Irish, and charge me with 
coldness to my country. Did I exactly com- 
prehend the meaning of the phrase, I would at 
once plead guilty, or deny it, If it be un-Irish 
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to exercise a free agency in thoughts and acts, | 
reckless whether they may obtain the applause | 
or provoke the anger of the multitude, then, | 
indeed, am I un-Irish. I will neither yelp | 
with the crowd, nor obey the dictum of their | 
Jeader. If the proof of true belief lie in the | 
rejection of mutton cutlets, and in poisoning | 
myself with stale haddocks, because it | 
pened to be Friday, write me down heretical | 
when you please. I will not become a patriot | 
at the risk of fever, and swelter throughout the | 
dog-days in native frieze. To the general purity | 
of my countrywomen, I bear a most honourable 
testimony ; but I must be excused in declining | 
to compliment ‘ the ladies of the sod’ at the 
expense of the female community of a sister- 
Jaud. I will neither libel English virtue nor 
palliate Irish murders. I can find no excuse | 
for the slaughter of a landlord, even though he | 
be a parson, and although the crime now-a- 
days, in the gentle parlance of the Whigs, is 
soitened down to that of ‘simple homicide.’ 
That § fine peasantry’ who receive the assassin 
red-handed from the foul deed, and shield him 
from the law’s pursuit, I estimate as ruftians 
for whom the gallows is too good. If opinions 
such as these are anti-national, Jack, ‘ I own 
the soft impeachment,’ and shall continue un- 
Jrish to my death. Codle qui cozite, I will not 
commence a fish-diet ‘ on compulsion’—anno 
etatis 45—* rhubarb’s rhubarb,’ so saith Doctor 
Ollapod ; and I'll call murder by its right name 
while I live.” 
Ireland before and after the Union with Great 
Britain. Part I. By R. Montgomery Mar- 
tin, Esq. Svo, pp. 86. London, Orr and Co. 


Tue distracted state, questiones vexata, and im- 
portance of Ireland to the British empire, na- 


turally give rise to the numerous publications | 
inwhich its condition is discussed, and so much 
of our current literature occupied. As one of 
the exponents of that literature, it, according 
to the same rule, becomes more and more the 
subject of observation in our peges—reluctant 
though they are to reflect pictures of folly, strife, 
and misery. We now add a third Irish work 
to the neutral views of the first, and the striking 
glance of the last, of our two preceding articles ; 
from both of which it differs much in essence 
and purpose. It is from the able pen of Mr. 
M. Martin, and enters the field armed with all | 
his statistical data and close reasoning powers 
to disprove most of the prominent grounds or 
assertions produced as arguments for a repeal 
ofthe Union. Mr. Martin concludes that Ire- 
land was never so truly a kingdom as she is 
now, and that every branch of national wealth 
has increased in prosperity since the year 1800. 
His facts and figures are strong, and seem dif- 
ficult to gainsay or disprove. At any rate they 
must, to be overturned, be met with other 
weapons than declamation; or, being left un- 
answered, the advocates for repeal must rely 
on other reasons, or rather perhaps on other 
feelings, which do not assume the shape of rea- 
soning, for the accomplishment of their object. 


{ 








truly an original History, Ifa little learning 
is a dangerous thing, what must a large quan- 


tity be? Verily, Mr. Jones must know; and | 


this wild work will go far to testify. There is 


no mistake about it: the Mexicans are Tyrians, | 


and the Red Indians of North America are 
Jews. 


Lord Kingsborough has theorised on the | 


origin and migratiens of the Toltecs, and the 


Astecs, and other central American tribes; | 


and the earlier inhabitants of these regions, 


who have left such mighty monuments of | 


their existence, and whose remains have 
only been lately and partially explored, are 
the themes of much ingenious speculation, to 
be found in scores of volumes. All these, Mr. 
Jones asserts, he has determined beyond a 
scruple; and he decides that the Mexican peo- 
ple are the descendants of the Tyrians of Phe- 
nicia, who, driven from that great commercial 
entrepét 2150 years ago, landed in the western 
hemisphere, and built the cities, temples, and 
pyramids, which now excite the curiosity and 
wonder of the world. This he rests on “ the 
new discovery of the fulfilment of five addi- 
tional prophecies by Isaiah, identified and esta- 
blished by the proofs of the Tyrian epoch of 
this history of Ancient America ;” on analogies, 
customs, traditions, history, and prophecy; on 
the condition of the fine arts, especially sculp- 
ture; and on “ the fulfilment of the Tyrian 
prophecies of Isaiah in the western hemisphere, 
also establishing (with the division of the abori- 
gines into two races, Tyrian and Israelitish, 
and their conquerors) the actual accomplish- 
ment of Noah’s malediction, and his prophecy 
of the human family!’ which “ astounding and 
new-discovered facts,’’ he states, ‘* will form a 
concluding chapter for the complete annihila- 
tion of atheistical denial of prophetic truths. 
These prophetic facts are not essential to the 
support of this history,—they are but the seals 
to the document.” 

Preparatory to the investigation of his sub- 
ject, the author seems to have thought that as 
it was two-headed, and illustrated both Tyrian 
and Jewish migration, it would be as well to 
afford it two dedications, and he has accord- 
ingly propounded it for the protection of the 
Bishop of London and the King of Prussia. 
To his grace (because one of the twelve apos- 
tles, in person, introduced Christianity into 
Mexico) it is inscribed “ in religious filiality ;” 
and to the king (vol. i.) as realising in himself 


“the portraiture of Hiram the Great :’’ the lat- | 


ter having built Solomon’s Temple, and his 
majesty the Cathedral of Cologne. Never were 
the sweet waters of Jerusalem and the Eau de 
Cologne so mingled before. But it appears 
that it was from drinking at the spring of 
Helicon that the whole proceeded; for Mr. 
Jones, having written ‘* the Israel-Indian 
tragedy of ‘Tecumseh,’ was thence led to the 
recondite study of the antiquities of the new- 
old world; and the consequent design is thus 
spiritedly annunciated :— 

“ Knowing from experience that works upon 
antiquities, described in language cold as the 
marbles they illustrate, are not of deep interest 


| and especially, for instance, in resuscitating the 
|ruins of Rome, and in the celebrated Tyrian 
siege by Alexander of Macedon; but in this 
style of writing (it is submitted) the author has 
not lost sight of that high solemnity demanded 
by the philosophy of history, without which me- 
morials of past ages or of our fathers would be 
useless. To give a list of works consulted dur 
ing fifteen years in America, and more immes - 
diately for the last two years in England, while 
| writing the Tyrian ra, would be pedantic; but 
no author, sacred or profane, from the first law- 
| giver to the present time, having even a remote 
reference to the western hemisphere, has been 
| knowingly omitted; yet being professedly an 
| original work, the volume of the brain has been 
| more largely extracted from than any writer 
whose works are already before that public.” 
The volume of the brain has indeed been 
| dissected; and Gall and Spurzheim united never 
could unfold so many mazes as Mr. Jones has 
| done in his “ intent to glance over the ancient 
| world with an eagle’s far-reaching gaze, un- 
| dazzled by its splendour ; and not as the mole, 
to wander beneath the ruins of empires, clouded 
in darkness.” 

Having taken the glance here described, it 
is declared: —‘‘ The present writer will not 
yield to any man in the firm belief that the 
aborigines of North America (but North Ames 
rica only) and the ancient Israelites are iden- 
tical, unless controverted by the stern authority 
of superior historical deductions. We there- 
fore have formed an original theory in reference 
to the natives of the North and those of South 
and Central America, together with the newly 
discovered ruined cities in and around Guata- 
{mala, and by that theory have separated into 
| two distinct races or people the aborigines of 
| the western hemisphere. The lately recovered 
ruins, cities, and temples, in Central America, 
and of which no ancient record is to be found, 
have shattered the chain of acknowledged his- 
tory to atoms; and until that chain is again 
united by a firmly established theory, education 
herself must pause ere she can, with the wand 
of truth, point to her rising children the history 
of the world, or its inhabitants. Suspicion has 
asserted that all the natives of the continent of 
Columbus might probably have been originally 
of Hebrewextraction. ‘The assertion has been 
made in doubt and trembling; for writers have 
been confounded by essential contrasts in the 
| religious customs of North and South America; 
there were no analogies between them, which 
circumstance should have compelled historians 
to pursue another path of inquiry, and so attain 
a conclusive truth; but they found a Gordian 
| knot which they could not unravel, and, assum- 
ing the impatient weapon of Alexander, they 
destroyed it. ‘The architecture, however, of 
the ruins of Copan, Palenque, Uxmal, and their 
time-honoured associates, has furnished a 
‘ rosetta-stone’ to aid the new translation of 
the hieroglyphical history of (now) Ancient 
| America; and if our theory is true, not only 
| have the Israelities walked the land where the 
| sun bestows his last smile, but another nation 
| (in which was retained the primitive language 








The History of Ancient America anterior to the | to the general reader, the author has therefore | of the diluvian world) previously trod that soil 
y @ 8 I y 


time of Columbus ; proving the Identity of the | 
Aborigines with ithe Tyrians and Israelites ; and | 


avoided the usual frigid style, and has conse- 
quently placed around them such fervent and 


the Introduction of Christianity into the Western | glowing words as their novel characters have 


Hemisphere by the Apostle St. Thomas. By 


authorised and demanded. In delineating also 


as aborigines; and beyond all this, if our thread 
lof Ariadne lead us faithfully, if not the Al- 
| mighty Father, who gave the thought, will pars 
| don its application: yes, beyond all the bound- 


George Jones, M.R.S.1., F.S.V. Tue Ty- | the history of Tyrus the chief events only are | ing feelings leaping at eveuts, at once classic 


RIAN JEra. 8vo, 


p. 461. London, Long- | given; and being rendered with the artistical |and venerated, do we contemplate another 


man and Co.; New York, Harper and Bro- | pages con amore, the poetry of history, and not | branch of our theory; for if we do not write in 
thers; Berlin, A. Duncker; Paris, F. Klinck- | its dry prosaic qualities, will be received by the | error—and our perfect faith assures us that we 


sieck. 


| reader. 


This will be seen in the descriptions 


do not—then the trembling hand which sought 


Witu an original portrait of the author, this is | of the classic remains battles, and voyages |in doubt the Saviour’s wounds has been oute 
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stretched in sacred oratory even in those south- 
ern wilds; the bold yet conquered voice which 
uttered, in hallowed and confirmed faith, ‘ My 
Lord and my God,’ has given forth its mis- 
sioned eloquence even in the western hemi- 
sphere, and there the sainted ashes of that 
apostle may yet repose.” 

With this magniloquent exordium to Mr. 
Jones’s ‘ historic Giliad” we might be sati- 
ated, but parts of it are so wondrously fine in 
themselves that we cannot resist the pleasure 
of a few quotations. Was ever sculpture more 
illustriously painted than in the following ?— 

“ Even as a note of music struck from a 
chord of nature vibrates to the heart, in like 
manner does the voice of sculpture reach and 
echo around the walls of life; it is poetry’s 
diapason, it speaks of God and his works, of 
man in his intellect and glory, of woman in her 
charity and beauty; it speaks a language which 
the unlettered may translate, while to her more 
subdued or secret tones the disciples of her 
heavenly power have but to listen, or behold 
her action of utterance as developed in her free 
or drapered limbs to give the history of her 
thoughts.” 

Supported by sculpture and architecture, 
Mr. Jones traces his steps to the period of 
Noah’s drunken curse, and treats us with some 
extraordinary genealogical, family, and phi- 
losophico-religious remarks. Jz. gr. he says: 

“It is singular that Noah’s curse is not cast 
upon the son (Ham), who foully wronged his 
person, but upon that son’s youngest male 
child, viz. Canaan. Ham had four-sons only, 
Shem five, and Japheth seven. ‘ And the sons 
of Ham, Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and 
Canaan.’ The cause why the curse was not 
bestowed upon all the children of Ham and 
their descendants may be as follows, viz. Noah’s 
last grandson was Canaan, and being born in 
the very dotage of Noah (for he had no child of 
his own after the deluge), it is natural there- 
fore that his youngest grandson (and which was 
the sixteenth) would be the object of his aged 
fondness (as Jacob loved Joseph, being ‘ the 
son of his old age’)—this must have been known 
to his sons and their children; and when his 
person was violated by his own and youngest 
son, the patriarch, to give greater power to his 
curse of indignation, cast it upon the dearest 
object of his doating love, reasoning thus, viz. 
‘ My youngest son hath wronged me, therefore 
his youngest son shall suffer.’ (!!!) We do not 
say his youngest child, for that raight have 
been a daughter.’ ! ? 

The next will not bear repetition in a popular 
publication ; and we only quote such a passage 
so far to shew how fit the speculative nature of 
our author is for the grand inquiry he has here 
so enthusiastically prosecuted. Further on we 
learn, that though Phut apparently died without 
issue, he may have been the father of the great 
African family of the negroes. Be that as it may, 
the Phenician nations sprung from Canaan; 
and though Mr. J. says tht curse was terribly 
fulfilled upon them, it does not appear but that 
they were at first tolerably independent and 
comfortable, and continued so till the Jews fell 
upon them and smote them. For they are thus 
described :— 

“The early character of national indepen- 
dence enjoyed by the Sidonians, and the primi- 
tive character of justice among them, may be 
gathered from the description of the people of 
Laish, who are compared to the Sidonians; and 
the military prowess of the latter people is also 
expressed.—1426 z.c. ‘Then the five men de- 
parted and came to Laish, and saw the people 
that were therein, how they dwelt careless, after 





the manner of the Sidonians, quiet and secure ; 
and there was nv magistrate in the land,* that 
might put them to shame for any thing [#.e. for 
crimes]; and they were far from the Sidonians, 
and had no business with any man.’ ‘ And there 
was no deliverer, because it [Laish] was far | 
from Sidon.’ ” 

By an acute analysis of the ‘‘ east wind,” so 
often meritioned in the Bible, and references 
to Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Herodotus, Mr. Jones 
comes to the conclusion that the Tyrians cir- 
cumnavigated the entire continent of Africa 
about the time of king Ithobalus the first, a 
little more than 600 years before the Christian 
era. Thence it is easy to suppose that the east, 
alias the trade, wind, blowing perpetually from 
Africa across the Atlantic towards America, the 
Tyrian galleys did sail from Suez through the 
Straits of Babelmandeb, doubled Cape Guarda- 
toy, passing between it and the island of Soca- 
tra, hugged the eastern shore of Africa, coast- 
ed by Adel and Ajan, passed through the chan- 
nel of Mosambique, left Madagascar on the left, 
doubled the Cape, touched at Teneriffe (but 
having no women with them at that time, did 
not become aborigines) ; which voyage, never- 
theless, prepared the way for the future settle- 
ment and population of America. 

Time flew, and the Tyrians got into trouble 
with Persia, and still worse, with Macedonia’s 
madman, of whom our author speaks as an eye- 
witness :— 

“Tt was in the fulness of the moon’s last 
quarter, in the month of August, that Alexan- 
der, having left his pavilion on the mountain, 
and wandering alone through the deep vistas, 
suddenly cast his war-mantle at the foot of a 
giant cedar of Lebanon; and reclining thereon, 
perused a few pages of the Iliad, his fond and 
fatal companion, but from anxiety and fatigue 
was soon in slumber. The sleeper was as soli- 
tary as the tree beneath which he slept, for they 
were both alone in station as they were in cha- 
racter. The moon had risen in unclouded splen- 
dour, and cast her beams, as in playfulness, 
upon the child of fortune; like celestial Cynthia, 
when, upon the retiring of her attendants, the 
stars of night, she cast her virgin smiles upon 
the earthly beauty and youthful figure of En- | 
dymion; for the now sleeping hero had seen 
but twenty-four summers, and those without a 
cloud to dim their brilliancy. He now dreamed 
of Tyrus and her downfall; a smile played 
around his lips, triumphant as Apollo’s: he 
suddenly sprung to his feet and grasped his 
sword; the action was but the active portion of 
his visioned victory, for 
‘* The mind is ever wakeful; when the spirits 

Grow weary, nature calls for their repose : 

And thus our animal-being slumbers nightly. 

But the mind moves in its eternal course, 

Thought following thought, by the association 

Which govern’d them by day.t+ 

When the fleshy walls of this human citadel 

Ave in repose, or apparent slumber, 

Still the faithful sentinel of the brain— 

The mind—is watchful through all space and time! 

Like the immortal soul in the sleep of death! + 





Alexander awoke and beheld before him, waiting 
his time of slumber, Hephestion, and the war- 
council. They informed him that the prepara- 
tions were ready for another attack; they also 








*«< The increase of crime in any nation is instantly 
ascertained by finding the ratio increase of lawyers, | 
and the purity of a people by their absence, as at | 
Laish; of course having regard to the relative increase | 
of population. ‘The same argument will obtain, in re- 
ference to the increase of physical disease, by observ- | 
ing the ratio increase of the members of the medical | 
profession.—G. J.” 

+“ MS. Tragedy, ‘ The Bride of Damascus.’ ” 

+“ MS, Tragedy, ‘ Tecumseh.’” 


en 
announced the growing discontent of the entire 
camp; that the spirits of the soldiery were 4). 
ready depressed from their tedious and use. 
less hardships; that the cavalry loudly mur. 
mured from their total inutility through th. 
present service: they also forced upon him the 
reflection that his reputation might be injured 
if the future assault upon the walls should again 
prove ineffectual; and that every gloom cast 
over the Macedonians was a just cause to re. 
new and continue the brilliant bravery of the 
Tyrians. The king of Macedonia listened wit) 
unwonted placidity to the remarks and covert 
advice from his council, and in reply told them, 
that Tyrus would be captured within two days; 
that in a vision of the present night it was 
revealed to him that the island would be de. 
fenceless within that time.” 

And so it was done with prodigious slaughter; 
but some friendly Sidonian vessels rescued 4 
remnant of Tyrians with their wives and fainj- 
lies. Thus ended Canaan-Tyrus as a nation in 
Asia; and the fugitives having every port of 
refuge in the old world shut against them, 
according to Mr. Jones, hoisted sail for Tene- 
riffe, the principal of the Fortunate Islands, 
known by the former voyage round Africa, 
The Sidonians returned home; and just 2175 
years since, the Tyrians, as is minutely de- 
tailed by our author, quitted Teneriffe, except 
a small colony of Guanches; and in less than 
a month disembarked in Florida ! 

Copan, Palenque, Uxmal, &c. are remains of 
their settlements; all which is as clearly made 
out as if the author had accompanied the expe. 
dition from the downfall of Tyre, and been en- 
gaged in erecting the architecture referred to. 

flow the Israelites, the children of Shem, 
became the Red Indians of North America, is 
to be demonstrated in another volume. 





The British Journal of Homeeopathy. Edited by 
J.J. Drysdale, M.D.; J. R. Russell, M.D.; 
and Francis Black, M.D. No. 3, July 1845. 
London, Leath. 

WE have not seen the previous Nos. of the 

British Journal of Homceopathy ; but it is impos- 

sible to read the various contributions of tle 


| many followers of this new system without sym- 
| pathising with the warmth and earnestness of ad- 


vocacy which they throw into all their details 
and arguments. They appear at least to flow 
from sincerity and conviction, even if mis- 
placed ; but that time and experience can alone 
unfold; for, according to their own motto, in 
certis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus cha- 
ritas. The present No. contains a paper on 
arsenic, by the late Dr. Hahnemann, written 
in his customary quaint and original style; a 
long dissertation on the theory of small doses; 
a memoir, by Dr. Schmid of Vienna, on the 
homeopathic use of the acetate of copper; cli- 
nical observations, by Dr. Frank of Osterode; 
the comparative statistics of allopathic and ho- 
mceopathic treatment, by Dr. Kurtz of Dessau; 
critical remarks, by Dr. Trinks of Dresden; 


|and a paper, by Dr. Skoda, on percussion and 


auscultation ; besides notices of books, and a 
great variety of medical and miscellaneous 1n- 
telligence, and a curious appendix on the pro- 
perties of two specics of ranunculus by Dr. 
Franz. It will be seen that the editors have 
to travel far for their contributions to homo- 
pathy ; but this will render the work the more 
valuable to the followers of the art. We od- 
serve homeopathic cocoa and chocolate adver- 
tised in its pages; and may perhaps be allowed 
to call the attention thereto of theorists in the 
ratio of population and subsistence. 
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=————— 
The Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concord- 
ance of the Old Testament ; being an attempt at 


| locality, and to know whether the wants of the 
| soil can be supplied from the subsoil, the sub- 


averbal connexion between the Original and the | jacent, or the neighbouring rock. The study 


English Translation. 

Proper Names, and their occurrences, §c. Svo, 

2 yols. London, Longman and Co. 
We have copied in full the title of this import- 
ant work, the labour bestowed upon which has 
seldom, we should suppose, been equalled ; and 
we have the fullest conviction, from the merely 
cursory examination we are able to give to such 
a stupendous task, that the result amply justi- 
fies all the labour, time, and money expended 
upon it, Indeed, the whole book bears the 
most palpable evidence of honest carefulness 
and unwearied diligence (the points of prime 
werth in a Concordance); and wherever we 
have dipped into its pages (circ. 1800), we have 
in every case had our opinion of its complete- 
ness, accuracy, and lucid order, confirmed and 
increased. We have no hesitation in speaking 
thus strongly of the merits of this work, con- 
yinced as we are, that our estimate of it will be 
responded to by every Hebraist who examines 
it; and greatly do we rejoice that what has so 
long been a desideratum is thus nobly and per- 
manently supplied. From the unostentatious 


With Indexes, a List of 


of the work before us would of itself place him 
in a high position in agricultural geology. It 
treats concisely and clearly of the derivation 
and formation of soil; the nature of geological 
formations, and of the soils resting on them; 
of the structure and elements of plants, and 
of the food they require; of the use of the 
soil and subsoil; of the structure and texture 
of soils, their mineral composition and che- 
mical analysis, &c. &c. Geology practically 

{employed is of equal value to the farmer and 

| to the miner; and when understood in relation 

| to agriculture, of great advantage in the esti- 
mating land to the landholder, and to the land- 
surveyor. 

Practical Mineralogy; or, a Compendium of the 
distinguishing Character of Minerals, by which 
the Name of any Species or Variety in the 
Mineral Kingdom may be speedily ascertained. 
By John Chapman. 8vo, pp. 192. London 
and Paris, H. Bailli¢re; Leipsig, Weigel. 

Tus title-page describes a very useful work, 

in which 270 specimens are engraved — the 

| scientific definitions accurately given—and an 





account given in the preface of the mode of! ample index to guide every secker to the mat- 


executing the work, it is obvious that it will 
require a large sale to repay the enormous out- 
lay of its production; but its sterling value 
will, we have no doubt, obtain for it, with all 
who have an opportunity of knowing its excel- 
lence, the preference over every other Hebrew 
Concordance, native or foreign; and thus will 
it become, as it well deserves to be, the Stand- 
ard Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance. 

Some slight errors on which our eye has 
rested in turning ‘over the pages may as well 
be noted for future correction: ex. gr. p. 633, 
&> (which would be pronounced Jdéhv’sh) for 
2) Iahevehsh’ ; p. 640, 72 lah’- yil, for lah'- yil ; 
p. 405, SI for FT; p. 264 Dy? for 22; and 


other such minute faults, which can hardly be | 


said to detract from the work’s great merits. 


The Application of Geology to Agriculture and to | 


the Improvement and Valuation of Land. By 

N. Whitley. S8vo, pp. 162. London, Long- 

man and Co. 
Tae publication of this essay is very oppor- 
tune. General attention is directed to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and to the practica- 
bility of bringing into cultivation the extensive 
waste lands of the United Kingdom. Chemical 
analysis and artificial manures are daily more 
and more being called into play. Agricultural 
chemistry is becoming a profession, and doubt- 
less great benefits have been supplied, and will 
accrue to the landholder and farmer from the 
employment of the labourers in that valuable 
science, Guano and Potter’s composition, ni- 
trates of potash and soda, phosphates of lime 
and carbonates of ammonia, &c., pure and 
mixed, in solution and friable, are questions 
well worthy consideration. Also how far the 
Importation to a farm of foreign manures, 
whether guano from Peru, chemicals from the 
shop, bones from the shambles, fish from the 
strand, &c., may or may not be profitable. But 
the self-supporting, wherever practicable, is the 
vest system of farming, and to this end a know- 
ledge of geology will greatly assist. The agri- 
culturist must in most cases apply to the che- 
mst for instruction in regard to the constituents 
of tle particular soil, and to the character of 
its deliciency ; but every farmer can be his own 
geologist; he may at little trouble or expense 
acquire sufficient acquaintance with geology to 
enable him to determine the formation of his 


| ters so systematically and clearly arranged. 
| Such a work was a great desideratum, and we 
| rejoice to see itso ably executed. The student 
; and mineralogist could have no better guide ; 


Edin., 1843; A.and C. 


| England and Wales. 
| Black. 
| We have ransacked our memory as tourist and 
| traveller, and then referred again and again to 
this work of upwards of four hundred pages, 
|} and have found nothing wanting. Every in- 
| formation that could possibly be required is 
here supplied. Ample itineraries of all the 
main roads and railways, with the notable 
places, domains, mansions, &c., on either hand, 
are given, besides descriptions, illustrations, 
histories, antiquities, biographies, anecdotes, 
&c., of localities and of celebrated individuals 
connected therewith. The work, in short, is 
; most full and complete, and as clear as care, 
; skill, and research could render it. 


Black’s Road and Railway Travelling-Map of | coloured, races. 


England. 


Scotland. Edinburgh, A. and C. Black. 
A.tHoucn the foregoing Tourist, as well as 
the one for Scotland, contains charts suitable 
for most purposes of reference, these separate 
and beautiful coloured maps will be found valu- 
able aids to their directions and explanations. 
They are, however, of themselves distinct and 
complete. They have been compiled from the 
ordnance surveys, and from the best authori- 
ties, and executed with accuracy. They are 
perspicuous and, so far as close examination 
and comparison pronounce, correct. No tour- 
ist or traveller should be without them. 

Black’s Economical Guides through Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Pp. 81, and pp. 28. Edin., 
A. and C. Black. 

| Tue worth of a guide to the memorable places 

Ted ancient cities depends more upon the judi- 

| cious selection of materials than upon the am- 

| plitude or minuteness of details. And this 
| quality characterises the works before us. The 

, guide to Edinburgh, including a description of 

| the environs, with plan, maps, views of build- 

| ings, &c., has reached a third edition, and that 
| to Glasgow a second; and they well deserve 
| patronage. 





Murray's Colonial and Home Library, No. 2, 
concludes Borrow's singular production, The 
Bible in Spain; and following up his intent 
with judicious choice, the editor promises us 
Heber’s Indian Journal as the next in succes- 
sion. 


The Odes of Horace. Translated by J. Scriven. 
Pp. 214. Pickering. : 
WE are glad to see a goodly list of distinguished 
subscribers to this volume; for otherwise, we 
fear, it would not remunerate the lamp-oil be- 
stowed upon it. ‘The version would furnish 
one who knew nothing of the Latin poet with 
some idea of his meaning; but the first four 
lines of the first ode will tell the rest for us to 
the lovers of the classic : 
“ Maecenas royally allied, 
—At once my patron and my pride— 
There are, whose rapid chario(-wheel 
Delights the Olympic dust to stea/.” 
The Recreation. Pp. 311. Edinburgh, J. Men- 
zies; London, R. Tyas. 
A SELECTION of narrations likely to be popu- 
lar, and continued from year to year. The 
present is the fourth of the series, and filled 
with remarkable subjects. 


Raymond ; a Tale of Truth. 12mo, pp. 257. 
London, Saunders and Otley. 





Tue cui bono of this family-story eludes our 
| perception. It affects to relate the destinies of 
|@ Scotch household, and often in most bar- 
| barous attempts at Scotch dialogue; but there 


| and we shall probably advert to it more in detail. | is nothing in the incidents (as the saying is) to 


| Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road-Book of | call for particular notice. 


The Proceedings of the Peace Convention. 

| pp.118. London, Ward and Co. ; Gilpin. 

Those who are not satisfied with the news- 

paper reports of the proceedings of this well- 

| intentioned institution will find them fully and 

| authentically detailed in this volume. Whether 

| it may be the foundation of measures to ame- 
liorate and benefit mankind, it is yet impossible 

| to predicate; but all must acknowledge the 

| design to be Jaudable, and warmly wish it suc- 
cess. 

Jamaica: its Past and Present State. By J. M. 
Phillippo, twenty years a Baptist Missionary 
in that Island. Pp. 487. London, J. Snow. 

| Mr. Puinuirro’s views are very unfavourable 
| to the white, and favourable to the black and 
The advantages acquired by 
the latter, in consequence of the abolition of 


8vo, 


Black’s Road and Railway Travelling- Map of | slavery, he considers not only to promise the 


| greatest prosperity to the West Indians, but to 
| have already made much progress in that di- 
|rection. He speaks highly of the intellect of 
the negroes, and of their religious worth, espe- 
cially in connexion with the denomination of 
Baptists, in which he was so long a teacher. 
The negro religious conversations appear to us 
to savour of the ridiculous, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 18.—A paper, by Mr. E. J. Quekett, on 
“An instance of monstrosity in a moss,’’ was 
read. After some observations on the well- 
known fact, that the several organs that con- 
stitute the flower and fruit of a plant are only 
modifications of leaves, and also on the forma- 
tion of double flowers by the conversion of the 
parts of reproduction into leaves, Mr. Que- 
kett stated, that although instances of these 
changes were extremely common in “ flower- 
ing” plants, they are but rarely met with among 
those which are “ flowerless;” still, however, 
they occur sufficiently often in the latter to 
prove that the same law which operates in the 
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former instances obtains also in some of the 
higher orders of flowerless plants, as in the in- 
stance of certain ferns, in which minute leaves 
occasionally occupy the position of the sorus, 
or part appropriated to the organs of repro- 
duction. Professor Lindley, speaking of the 
mosses, suggests that the calyptra, the opercu- 
lum, and the peristomium, may be nothing 
more than modifications of leaves, and that 
even the theca itself may also be the distended 
apex of the stem. No specimens of mosses, 
however, illustrating this identity of the organs 
of reproduction with those of nutrition appear 
to have been observed, until Mr. Quekett dis- 
covered some, which go far to prove that these 
minute organs are capable, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of being converted into leaves; 
thus leaving but little doubt that modifications 
of leaves are here employed, as in ferns and in 
the higher orders of plants, to constitute the 
parts concerned in the duty of reproduction. 
The specimens were produced in the following 
manner. Having placed some mosses with the 
fructification in different stages of development 
in one of the close-glazed cases introduced by 
Mr. Ward, he found that one of them (Tortula 
fallax), exhibiting every tendency to produce 
fruit when placed in the box, lost, after a 
time, every semblance of fruit advancing to 
maturation, a small tuft of leaves appearing 
in its place. Upon examining the plant under 
the microscupe, it was evident that it was fur- 
nished with the usual leaves at the base. The 
sel existed, of the usual brown colour, quite 
destitute of leaves; but in the place of the cap- 
sule there was a continued elongation of the 
sele of a green colour, bearing several leaves, 
which were also green, varying in number from 
12 to 16; and Mr. Quekett considers it probable 
that the elements of the modified leaves, which 
otherwise would have formed the capsule and 
peristome, had been so influenced and changed 
by the heat and moisture of the situation in 
which they had been placed, as to bring them 
into a state fitted apparently for the purposes 
of nutrition only, and not of reproduction. 
This change he supposes to have been effected 
by the elongation of the columella, and conse- 
quent carrying up of those leaves, whose apices 
would in the natural state have formed the 
peristome, This variation from the ordinary 
structure of the parts ofreproduction in a moss 
appears, in his opinion, fully to bear out the 
observations of Professor Lindley, before re- 
ferred to, as to the identity of the calyptra, the 
operculum, and the peristome, with ordinary 
leaves; but it is not so clear that the theca is 
to be considered as the hollowed-out apex of 
the stem. On the contrary, Mr. Quekett’s opi- 
nion was, that it is formed by the united edges 
of the cuspellary leaves; and he concluded by 
adducing some instances in other plants in cor- 
roboration of this supposition. 

Mr. Varley exhibited and described a new 
form of microscope, which was said to possess 
all the contrivances found —_— for any in- 
strument, and that many of the defects of other 
forms had been more or less obviated. The 
principal novelty in this microscope was a stage 
composed of one plate being made to move on 
the surface of a fixed plate by means of a lever ; 
this arrangement being admirably adapted to 
watching the movement of living creatures when 
submitted to magnifying powers. To effect this 
object, Mr. Varley had the movable plate con- 
nected with the fixed one by guides furnished 
with ball-and-socket joints, which allowed it a 
perfect freedom of motion in all directions of a 
smooth and uniform character. Considerable 
ingenuity was displayed in the several contriv- 


‘Mr. Westwood. 





ances, and it was capable of having Mr. V.’s 
graphic telescope applied for the drawing of 
objects in the field of the microscope. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Aug. 7.—Mr. G. Newport, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Saunders exhibited a specimen 
of the Australian genus Cilibe, taken alive 
in a garden near London. Also some small 
homopterous insects which had proved very in- 
jurious in oak plantations throughout extensive 
districts in Scotland, by raising blisters upon 
the leaves. Also specimens of Phytomyza late- 
ralis, a small fly which had attacked the petals 
of the pansy, by puncturing them and extracting 
the colouring matter with their haustellum. Mr. 
Marshall exhibited a remarkable variety of Hip- 
parchia Galathea, of a white colour, with all the 
ordinary markings obliterated. The following 
memoirs were read :—1. On the insects residing 
in dead bramble-twigs, by Mr. F. Smith; 2. 
Description of a new species of Ceria, by Mr. 
Saunders; 3. On some new exotic species of 
beetles belonging to the family Aphodiide, by 


Sept. 4.—Mr. E. Doubleday in the chair. 
Dr. Becker of Wiesbaden exhibited two ap- 
parently new species of Papilio from South 
America; and Mr. S. Stevens and Mr. F. 
Smith various rare British insects from the 
Isle of Wight, Arundel, and Weybridge. Mr. 
Evans exhibited specimens illustrating the 
habits of Mamestra brassice and Euthalia implu- 
viata. The following papers were read,—1, 
Notice of a gynandromorphous specimen of 
Smerinthus populi, in which the characters of 
the two sexes were singularly intermixed, by 
Mr. G. A. Thrupp; 2. Description of an an- 
cient Irish amulet made in the form of, and 
used as a charm against, the murrain caterpillar, 
communicated by Mr. Evans; 3. Descriptions | 
of some new exotic Arachnida, and notices of 
the economy of other species, by Mr. A. White. | 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Oct. 28, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of October 23.— 
The report of a commission was read relating 
to various communications from MM. Hardy, 
Liautaud, and Simon, on the opium of Algeria, 
transmitted by the minister of war, who re- 
quested the opinion of the Academy as to the 
possibility of realising the cultivation of the 
poppy in that colony, and as to the quality of 
the first produce obtained and forwarded by M. 
Hardy. The attempt of M. Hardy has been 
on too small a scale to determine whether the 
culture of the poppy in Algeria could be car- 
ried on profitably, but opinion is favourable for 
a trial to be made, and first with the Papaver 
somniferum, and not with the P. orientale and 
bracteatum, as suggested by M. Hardy. The 
product sent by him to Paris consisted of fifty 
grammes of opium, procured from 990 poppy- 
heads, exclusively by exudation of the juice from 
incisions in the capsules. This opium pre- } 
sented all the characters of the finest specimens ‘ 
from Smyrna, not only in appearance and co- ; 
lour, but also in its peculiar fresh smell of the j 
flower. Submitted to desiccation it lost 7°60: 
per cent. Analysed with a view to determine ; 
the proportion of morphine, it yielded, for 100 | 
partsinthe normal state, 5°02 ofcrystallised mor- | 
phine deprived of narcotine by ether. Of two j 





specimens from Smyrna, analysed by M. Bussy, i has a plain circular nimb: 
one gave 3-925, and the other 4:1 of morphine |; 


a 
desirable, and M. Hardy's efforts will be qj. 
rected to this end. 

M. E. Becquerel communicated a memoir 
containing numerous experiments on the ef. 
fects produced on bodies by the solar rays, He 
had observed the modification of white trans. 
parent screens on rays of different refrangi, 
bility acting singly on sensitive substances, He 
has arrived at the fact, that when the inter. 
posed bodies act by absorption, they exercise 
their absorbing power only on the rays beyond 
the visible violet, and that the most refrangible 
rays are the most absorbable. Also that wit) 
coloured screens when any part of the luminous 
spectrum is absorbed or destroyed by any su). 
stance whatever, the part of the chemical rays 
of the same refrangibility is also destroyed, 
These laws are the same for the rays which ex. 
cite phosphoresence; so that there appears to 
exist an essential connexion between them and 
the luminous and chemical rays; and a con. 
nexion such as would lead to the conclusion 
that all proceed from one and the same agent, 
the action of which is modified according to 
the nature of the sensitive matter exposed to 
its influence and the kind of modification of 
which the substance is susceptible. According 
to this view also all the remarkable pheno- 
mena of the solar rays are to be attributed to 
the difference which exists in sensitive bodies, 
and not to the modifications of the producing 
agent. 

M. Belfield-Lefebvre forwarded a note on the 
employment of chlorous acid as an accelerating 
substance in photography. It is thus prepared: 
Melt in a porcelain capsule at a slow heat crys- 
tallised chlorate of potash. When the vitritied 
substance has cooled, put some broken frag- 
ments, four or five decigrammes of it, intoa 
flask which would contain about one centilitre; 
pour on them four to five grammes of pure and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, cover the mixture, 
and carefully protect from all light. The flask 
will soon fill with chlorous acid gas, which may 
be taken up with a small glass pump and in- 
jected into the bronze capsule of M. Choiselat. 
A cubic centimetre of gas is the quantity for 
an iodised surface of a decimetre square. 

French Antiquities.—On the subject of early 
mosaics made in Christian edifices, the Co- 
mité Historique has received an interesting de- 
scription of a large one in Italy, It decorates 
the apsis of the church of St. John Lateran at 
Rome, and was executed A.D. 1285-1291, un- 
der the pontificate of Nicholas IV. The pope 
is represented in it kneeling at the side of the 
holy Virgin, without any nimb round his head, 
and very small in size compared to the other 
personages ofthe piece. The whole represents 
the Trinity. In the upper part is seen the 
Father, coming out of clouds which cover the 
lower half of the body; beneath is the Holy 
Ghost, in the form of a dove, breathing forth 
rays which envelop a cross, the symbol of the 
Son. The cross is richly decorated, and is 
plunged in a circular lake or pool at the foot of 
amountain. From this lake flow the four rivers 
of Paradise; stags and sheep are drinking of 
their waters ; and the four streams uniting form 
the Jordan, in which are seen fish and ducks 
swimming. A personification of the Jordan 
comes out from the midst of the river, and the 
archangel Michael is guarding a fortress that 
protects the garden of Eden, The Holy Ghost 
the Father a square 


nimb, inscribed within a circular one. M. 


for 100. ‘More recent arrivals and very fine ; Tournal (who communicated this description) 


have contained 10°7. 


variable the quality of the opium of commerce ;! 


Thus it is seen how | observes that the square nimb with the Italians 


is the emblem of a holy life, and is given ‘0 


is. To obtain opium of constant quality is very |j personages still alive ; but the circular nimb is 
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ee ° e 
iven only to saints after death, and is the em- 
sem of eternity. The square nimb, therefore, 
within the circular one is an emblem that God 
jives for ever, and signifies the same thing as 
what the Greeks mean by the words O ON, which 
they always inscribe on the nimbs of any of the 
divine personages. The occurrence of the square 
nimb is entirely confined to Italy ; and it would 
be an archzological fact of high interest, if any 
example of a square nimb could be found in 
any work of medieval art not Italian. 

‘\ considerable number of paintings on wood, 
ofthe 15th and 16th centuries, have been lately 
remarked in churches in the southern parts of 
Corsica. The execution is rather stiff, and the 
colours faded; but in other respects they are 
well preserved, and are highly curious as ob- 
jects of medizeval art. 

Several discussions have lately taken place 
before the Comité Historique concerning the 
nature of the wood which was employed by 
medieval architects in their roofs. The ge- 
neral tradition in France as well as in England 
js, that the wood was almost in all cases chest- 
nut; but from a careful examination of speci- 
mens brought from many of the oldest and larg- 
est roofs in France, and submitted to the bota- 
nical professors at the Jardin des Plantes, it 
has been decided that the wood was oak of va- 
rious species. The circumstance of its being 
free from attacks of the worm is to be attributed 
to long seasoning previous to use, and then to 
perfect ventilation and preservation from rain 
afterwards; while the absence of all cobwebs 
(which was regarded as a kind of miracle) is 
found to be attributable only to the fact of spi- 
ders never building where flies are not likely to 
abound, namely in dark places removed from 
all influence of the sun. Round the loopholes 
of roofs, and just under the uppermost ridges, 
spiders’ webs are found commonly, as elsewhere 
in similar situations favourable to the resort of 
their peculiar prey. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, Oct. 19.—The following degrees were cone 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity —The Rev. J. Norris, president 
of Corpus Christi College. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. 8. Clarke, St. John’s College. 

26.—T. H. Hall, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, 
was admitted ad eundem. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—The Rey. H. D. C. S. Horlock, 
of Magdalen Hall. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—J. R. Hope, fellow of Merton 
College, grand compounder. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Sir ¥. H. Doyle, Batt., fel- 
low of All Souls, 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. Braithwaite, Queen’s Col- 
ege, J. Rushin, Christ Church, grand compounders ; 
F. Balston, W. F. Hotham, Rev. R. A. Coffin, C. H. 
Collyns, E. Rogers, students of Christ Church; Rev. 
W. D. Wilson, Wadham Coll., A. H. Clough, fellow 
of Oriel College, Rev. C. R. Davy, Balliol College, W. 
D. J. Bridgman, Wadham College, incorporated from 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. A. Breedon, Trinity College, 
R. Gregory, Corpus Christi Coll., grand compounders ; 
F. Huntsman, Queen’s College ; F. Bennett, Wadham 
College; R. O. Burton, Worcester College. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—British Architects, 8 P.M. 
3 Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 v.m. Literary Fund, 
BM, 
Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 r.at. 
Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
New Facade, §c.—In the early part of last 


of the British Museum, announcing that the 
materials of Montagu House were about to be 
sold, and that the ground was clearing for the 
new fagade. I exhorted you to use your in- 
fluence to make public the design, and ex- 
pressed my fears that another architectural 
monstrosity was about to be perpetrated. Since 
the date of my letter I have noticed two or 
three others, of a similar tendency, in the 
Literary Gazette, but I have noticed no bold 
appeal on the part ofits editor; and the apathy 
of the press is so far shared by the public, that 
to the present hour no one knows whether the 
intended erection is to be of brick or of stone. 

I feel a strong conviction that we are about 
to commit another absurdity, and that a fitting 
accompaniment to Buckingham Palace and the 
National Gallery is about to be built in Blooms- 
bury. The fault of this lies neither with the 
architect nor with the trustees; the former has, 
doubtless, exercised his utmost ability, and the 
latter have done what many people would sup- 
pose to be their entire duty—they have ap- 
pointed (as they believe) an architect of ability, 
and have left the matter to his discretion. 

The party actually to blame is the press, 
for the press possesses power at all times to 
direct public attention to any matter of public 
interest; and, with public attention on the 
alert, [ fearlessly assert that, although we 
might not, in all cases, ensure the adoption of 
the best design, it would be impossible to select 
a decidedly bad one. Is there any one so bold 
as to suppose that either Buckingham Palace 
or the National Gallery would have disfigured 
the metropolis if the selection of the design 
had been preceded by public competition, and 
followed by public exhibition ? 

I am sanguine enough to believe that the 
matter is not yet irremediable, and that a vi- 
gorous exertion on the part of the press might 
yet rescue us from the threatened infliction. 
The great object is, to cause the publication of 
the design, of which, if not adequate to the oc- 
casion, public opinion is quite strong enough 
to stop the progress. Let me, therefore, en- 
treat you at once to procure a drawing of the 
design, and publish it in the Gazette. A mo- 
del of the intended elevation is in the Museum ; 
and an application for permission to view it 
could hardly be refused to the editor of the 
Literary Gaxette.* D. M. 

*,* This letter has lain on our table three 
weeks; and whatever the combined efforts of 
the press might do, we felt that, single-handed, 
we could no more stop or change the infliction 
alluded to, than we could prevent the abortion 
of the National Gallery. In certain cases, 
where trustees, or committees, or the judges of 
competitions, are in action, the press seems to 
have little or no influence whatever. One can 
hardly guess at what weighs with them in their 
decisions. In the present instance, knowing 
the very high character of the parties con- 
cerned, we can only confirm the “ strong sup- 
pose’ of our correspondent, and lament with 
him the public injury now in progress, and, we 
fear, beyond the power of our voice, or the de- 
nunciation of more potent conjurors of the pen, 
to prevent. The Facade, if we may conclude 
from the design, will indeed be a disgrace, not 
only to the metropolis, but to Bloomsbury! A 
senseless portico and colonnade, flanked by pro- 
jecting wings, and exhibiting some sixty-four 
(we believe) Ionic columns, at war with every 
architectural feature around, is but a public ex- 





* We are rather inclined to think that if asked (and 
for a foregone-conclusion purpose), the editor would 




























































































posure of the ridiculous. But, to accomplish this 
feat, the whole interior is sacrificed to rooms or 
a gallery not deeper than 15 feet, without light, 
and condemned, instead of spacious and well- 
lighted chambers, to be the cells belonging to 
this absurd front of the British Museum. We 
may Smirk, but the rest of the world will laugh 
at it. 


Portfolio Plates of the Forget-Me-Not. 


In our literary notice of this Annual these 

plates are praised as being much superior to 

any of later years; and their examination in 

the more artistical, convenient, and peculiar 

repository of the portfolio, fully confirms the 

impression they make in the printed volume. 

Ten subjects are ably treated, and well en- 

graved ; possessing variety of design and cha- 

racter, and beauty and skill in execution. Emily, 
a female head, by Rochard, jun., and engraved 
by Cochran, is simple and natural, without the 
affectation of superhuman loveliness. The Noon- 
tide Dream, by W. Drummond, engraved by 
Mote, is a sweet and pretty familiar production, 
partaking of the poetical and the ordinary life. 
The Delicate Point, E. Duncan and J. H. Ker- 
not, is a dashing sea-piece ; Genoa, W. Cowen 
and the same engraver, a charming contrast; 
and Richmond, by J. B. Kidd, engraved by 
Mossman, another delightful landscape. G. 
Cattermole has two fine things in his own chi- 
valric vein; the True Traitor, and the Manor- 
House of the Wyndhams (engravers Mote and 
Wass); and the Young Bandit, by Latilla, is a 
fine little fellow, full of promise, and capitally 
engraved by H. T. Ryall. The Novice, by 
Woolmer, and the Flight into Egypt, by E. 
Corbould, remain to be mentioned as well be- 
fitting the company in which they are seen, and 
doing credit to the talents of these artists and 
their translators to the steel, J. Carter and A. 
Heath. In conclusion—still addressing our- 
selves to the point of elegant book-embellish- 
ments, and not seeking a higher branch of 
art—we have to repeat our hearty commenda- 
tion of the illustrations of this year’s Forget- 
Me- Not. 


No. I. A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. 
By John Bell, Sculptor. Zhe Lord’s Prayer. 
4to. Longman and Co, 

Tuts work presents us with a series of com- 

positions in outline, being designs for relievo, 

and is to be continued in monthly Parts. The 
first contains the Lord’s Prayer, the second 
announces the Belief, and the Liturgy is to 
follow. On opening the page, it is no small 
compliment to Mr. Bell to say that the incom- 
parable Flaxman is sensibly recalled to our 
memory; and that we recognise a grace and 
feeling kindred to him. Of the six designs, 
those applicable to “ Give us this day our daily 
bread” and “ Forgive us our trespasses” are 
the most happily illustrative of the sacred text, 
the preceding three being more vague; and the 
last “ Deliver us from evil,” though bold and 
spirited, less congenial to our taste than its 
simpler companions. The whole, however, 
are well conceived, in an artist-like manner, 
and well fitted to embellish subjects of the 
deepest interest to the Christian world. But 
we have to notice what appears to us to be 
a strange inadvertency or wilful omission, viz. 
the leaving out a clause of the prayer, and 
thus giving an imperfect copy of the sacred 
document. The words “ lead us not into tempta- 
tion” do not occur in this mutilated version, 
and, of course, have no illustration in the out- 








year I addressed a letter to you on the subject 


have had the door shut in his face—Zd. L, G. 
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REV. W. L. RHAM. 
WE regret having to record the death of a lite- 
rary friend, remarkable and highly esteemed in 
the large and respectable body to which, as a 
man of practical science, he belonged, though 


Jess known to the public generally,—the Rev. | 


W.L. Rham. Mr. Rham had, for a period of 
between thirty and forty years, been rector of 
Fersfield, Norfolk, and vicar of Winkfield, near 
Windsor; in the latter of which incumbencies 
he resided, enjoying the respect and affection 
of his parishioners as an able, active, and be- 
nevolent clergyman. It was, however, chiefly 
in the exercise of his favourite pursuit—as a 
scientific farmer—that he entitled himself to 
public notice, and in some degree to public 
gratitude. A good practical chemist—versed 
also in mechanical science—more completely 
informed, perhaps, than any of his contempo- 
raries of whatever has been written on agricul- 
ture—and thoroughly acquainted with the prac- 
tice of that important science in all its depart- 
ments, and in every country of Europe,—our 
valued friend was both fully entitled to the fa- 
miliar intercourse in which he lived with the 
great patrons of the “ agricultural interest,” 
and capable and disposed to be beneficial to his 
humbler parishioners and rural neighbours in 
the capacity of an intelligent and disinterested 
adviser. He was a member of the Royal and se- 
veral local agricultural societies (one of them in- 
stituted, we believe, by himself, in his own parish 
of Winkfield); was the author of the numerous 
excellent articles relative to agriculture printed 
in the Penny Cyclopedia; and contributed re- 
gularly to the pages of the Gardener’s Journal, 
and similar periodicals. He was also (if we are 
correctly informed) proprietor of at least one 
patent for improved agricultural machinery ; 
and among the benefits conferred by him on his 
Berkshire parish, we must not omit a school, 
on an excellent plan, uniting practical industry 
in farm-labour with the usual routine of instruc- 
tion. Mr. Rham was born in Switzerland, but de- 
scended from a family originally German: some 
of his relations are conspicuous in the mercan- 
tile world, particularly in the United States of 
America. His destiny as an English clergy- 
man was probably fixed in consequence of a 
connexion between his family and that of the 
late Bishop Douglas. His social qualities in- 
cluded gentlemanliness and intelligence of a 
high order: a favourable opportunity of judg- 
ing of this was enjoyed by such of his acquaint- 
ance in town as were occasionally admitted to 
the little friendly meetings of the French Pro- 
testant Ecclesiastical Committee, of which he 
was president.* 


Mrs. Chambers.—In the Edinburgh obituary 
of this week we read, with a feeling of sympa- 
thy, the death of Mrs. Chambers, the mother 
of the two popular periodical writers and pub 
lishers, whose name and productions are so uni- 
versally held in esteem. In most instances 
where men have emerged from their sphere of 
life into a higher eminence, it has been observed 
that the nature and nurture of the mother ap- 
peared to account for the circumstance more 
directly and powerfully than any other cause. 
We know not how this may be in the case of 
our able contemporaries; but if the principle 
hold true any where in the world, we are sure 
it holds true in Scotland. It is not now an oc- 
casion to speak of the manner in which the 
brothers Chambers have stepped out of the 





* To the constitution, history, and interesting ob- 
jects of this committee, we shall shortly have occasion 
more explicitly to refer.—Zd. L. G. 
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| probable boundaries of their born destiny, and | to it by various impulses. Some from pure 
| distinguished themselves in the literature of | hardheartedness and selfish disregard of eyey 
‘their country. It has been highly honourable | Christian feeling; others from connexions win 
|to them; and we think we cannot be mistaken | persons in the legal profession, on the principle 
|in the belief that their writings have made them | of one good turn deserving another; others 
‘very, very many friends, who will join us in | again from the pressure upon themselves, which 
condoling with them on their heavy loss. | they expect to remove by coercing their debtors. 
2 : .|and others from mere habit, thoughtlessness, 
and apathy. 
aaa Se SOcmneY. Phi. Then come the attorneys. 
THE COCKN = CATECHISM, | Aunt M. Like the tradesmen who employ 
: : | them, of very different characters. Some aro 
LONDON ONE LIE! | above all pe and mercenary cme: 
Lesson XLIII. 7 |some have had their better natures indurated 
Aunt Margery. Loan societies in public houses, | by much intercourse with the worst portions of 
into which I gave you some insight in a former society; some are mere willing instruments 
Lesson, are now, like other evils, _attracting | and some are poor and low, and must live se 
more public attention: and their 25 per cent} fos aut nefas. The latter are very numerous 
profits, besides the expenses of drinking, and and the mischief-doers; but having directed 
- refreshments, ’ and other concomitant impo- | your notice to the subject, I will now bid you 
sitions, are not likely to flourish to the extent | go play, and thank heaven you are yet too 
they have done under the exposure. | young to know any thing of the operations of 
Pri. Yet some benevolent institutions of the | the Jaws, 
kind should be exempted from the censure. —-- - 
Aunt M. Perhaps so, as they are at least AMERICA. 
well-meaning; but the pressure ofdistress makes | 7, Midnight Cry is the name of a New 
the poor so ready and glad to seek immediate | yo,j Paper, the No. of which for October Sth 
relief any where, and at any rate, that the| has been sent to us; and such a mass of ex- 
temptation to take advantage of their necessi- | cited fanaticism it has never been our lot to 
ties is too strong for cupidity. read. Itsecms to be the organ of a sect called 
Phi. And I see that the horrors of the Millerists, who contend for the immediate oc. 
knacker-business is also being brought more | currence of “the Second Advent,” but laugh 
prominently forward. at the Millennium, which, it argues upon physi- 
Aunt M. But not pursued far enough—dropt | ca} grounds, would cover the earth, at the end 
where its most abominable operations begin. | of the thousand years, as follows. It contain 
It is not the indescribable filth and cruelty of fifty millions of square miles of surface, includ- 
the receptacles that constitute the greatest! ing all the lakes, mountains, rivers, swamps 
wrong, vile though it be; but the infamous | gecerts, &c. ; 
conversion of much of the poisonous materials | po jucedto acres would be . 32,000,000.000 
into various forms of human food. » »fods , 4 . . = 5,120,000,000,00 
Pri. It is too disgusting to think upon. » 9» Square yards would be 154,880,000,000),000 
Phi. L have always felt a degree of dread at | The number of square yards on 
aa the entire face of the globe . 
even a respectable butcher in his shop on a | pivide the number of inhabitants 
Saturday night, dispensing the mangled re-| on the earth at the end of the 
mains of the victims he has slain. His wife | one thousand years by the num- 
pacifying the erying brat with * Be a good | D0! suuare yards which is 
child, and it shall have a lamb to kill itself—it | for each square yard ears an 17,037,985 
shall.” But the father and his men in all their | Packed down like pork, reckoning every three 
gory glory revelling among joints, broken bones, | individuals to occupy nine cubic feet, or one 
heads, and entrails, fill me with awe; what, | foot high on every square yard, and we shoull 
then, must a knacker’s pandemonium be!, have the entire surface of every continent and 
Aunt M. Bad enough for animals and bar- | island covered with living inhabitants 1075 
barity. But living men and women challenge | miles deep, and the graves of the previous 
still more of our sympathies. generation only upward of 500 miles deep on 
Pri, Alluding to what? the entire surface of the land. It would also 
Aunt M. At this very season the monster | amount to 5,679,295 individuals to every square 
canker of all which feeds on and destroys the | yard on the entire surface of the globe, or about 
vitals of the country, developes its full force. | 350 miles deep of living inhabitants on land 
Pri. What is that ? and ocean.” 
Aunt M. Nations have been priest-ridden, and | - 
king-ridden, and mob-ridden to the death; but 
Great Britain is ridden by an incubus more fa- THE DRAMA. 
tal than them all—she is law-ridden. Covent Garden.—The closing of this theatre 
Pri. The perfection of justice ! might have been predicted from the perform- 
Phi, And the dispenser of mercies! Explain. | ances of Monday night. Indeed, it was the 
Aunt M. Term, as it is called, begins some | only course left to ward off losses to the lessee, 
day this week, and brings on the busy time for which, however, we fear, are notwithstanding 
the Law, which, like a giant refreshed, lays about | greater than his benefit announced for Monday 
it right and left, felling thousands to the earth, | next will cover. Les Enfans have proved ade- 
who might otherwise be prosperous and useful | cided failure, although one or two were sharp 
members of the community. little creatures; the celebrated Monsieur Lau- 
Pri. How is this accounted for ? /rengon has turned out a miserable grimacer, 
dunt M. By many producing causes; and | about as destitute of comic powers as any pet 
without censuring either individual or class, I | son we ever saw; a dull farce called Quits has 
must, I fear, condemn human nature for the | been received with apathy; and such old affairs 
ruins thus occasioned. |as 4 Roland for an Oliver have not drawn and 
Pri. Poor human nature ! | will not attract half a dozen people to the house. 
Aunt M. A calm and brief glance will_point | There must come another change after the be- 
out the chief sources of the deplorable afflic- | nefit: what will it be? ; 
tion. Tradesmen resort to law, being driven| Haymarket.—On Tuesday Murphy's comedy 
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of Know your own Mind was revived. The 
female cast was excellent, and in certain of the 
characters the gentlemen will be thought suf- 
ficient by those whose memory does not date 
hack to former players. The Lady Bell of 
Madame Vestris is a charming personation of 
buoyancy and spirit ; the Lady Jane of Miss 
Lee really lady-like and correct; and the Ars. 
Bromly of Mrs. Glover the very essence of true 
comedy—not a look, word, or motion that is not 
studied, understood, and given to perfection; 


if the very actors were enjoying themselves— 
Oxberry, P. Bedford, Mrs. H. P. Grattan, and 
Miss Brooks, taking the most active parts. 
There were a few vulgarities of action we 
would wish omitted: but as the audience found 
no fault, we for the present abstain. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—Mr. Braham’s se- 
cond concert on Thursday introduced his eldest 
rson as a vocalist of high promise. Ufllike his 
Ffather and brother, Mr. Hamilton Braham is 
gifted by nature with a fine deep voice, of great 


mation for gardening, as well as the usual al- 
manac-intelligence, &c., is a cheap bargain for 
the cottage, as well as generally and practically 
serviceable. 

The Hesperus (Geo. Purkess) has its se- 
cond and third heliconical (we are not sure this 
is the right spelling) rising before us, and in 
miscellaneous production continues our good 
opinion of the youthful talent employed in pro- . 
ducing its monthly illumination. November 
fogs do not obscure it, and ‘‘ the Rose’’ poetry, 
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in this very part twenty years ago she was 
unrivalled, and assuredly now no one can ap- 
proach her. ‘There is another female character 
of which we must speak, the Miss Neville of 
Mrs. Edwin Yarnold; in appearance and acting 
it is very sweet and natural. The insulted, 
trampled-on, gentle, generous, and noble-spi- 
rited poor relation could not have found a better 
representative. Similar approval and praise 
will not be generally applicable to the modern 
ventlemen of the comedy. Mr. Holl does not 
and cannot either look or play Millamour ; it was 
uphill work alike to him and his hearers. Nor 
is Mr. Howe much better as Capt. Bygrove ; 
being however less prominent, we pass on to 
the Sir Harry Lovewit of Mr. Brindal. We 
ought perhaps on like grounds to omit alto- 
gether a notice of Sir Harry, whose appearance 
only is requisite, but we would here point out, 
as we have repeatedly before, that the excel- 


range, immense volume, and excellent quality ; 
but so exuberant and rich, that it will require | 
severe discipline to bring it into perfect modu- | writers. And if we do not raise our note higher, 
lation and under his own control. He enunci- | it is truly because we think such exercises likely 
ated with passion and feeling, and with perfect | to lead to better things, and we should not like 
distinctness, in spite of great nervousness con-| to hurt them in their commencement by too 
sequent on a first appearance. He received | much butter. Young men of intellect, and an 
two warm encores in the course of the evening. | ambition to improve themselves, cannot adopt 
Braham pére was in capital voice, and gave | a more advantageous course. 
some of his favourite airs very finely. | Holydays and Shorter days for those engaged 
Mr. Macready having gone through a series jin Warehouses and Shops, Se.—We rejoice to 
of Shakspere characters at New York with im-| see a public movement making in regard to 
mense success, seems, by the last accounts, to | this measure. Factory children and miners did 
have crowned his triumphs by the performance | not require relaxation and abatement in the 
of Werner. ‘Those who remember —and what | hours of toil more imperatively than the vast 
lover of the drama does not ?—his personation | majority of persons in such employments as are 
of this character in London, will be prepared | indicated above. Contemporaneously with their 
for its effect in the new world; but what pleases | just relief, we hope there will be provisions 
us almost as much is to hear of the infusion of | offered for the profitable enjoyment of the time 
spirit and talent Which the appearance of a| restored to them, for the purposes of bodily 


and the “ Twiggle Club,” though distantly imi- 
tative of a popular example, do credit to the 
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ite Oc» lence of the representation of a genuine comedy | great artist effects in all around: according to | health and mental improvement. 

laugh does not depend only on the three or four prin- | the American journals, every part of these| Gresham College, the new building in Basing- 
cipal personages. The minor characters cleverly | plays is represented in a manner superior to | hall Street, was opened on Thursday with civic 
1e en 


interwoven are equally wanting to the com- 
pleteness and perfection of a good play; and 
therefore even a walking gentleman should be 
studied in harmony. This is now-a-days great- 
ly lost sight of on the stage, and one cause of 


any thing witnessed before. ceremonies, a lecture on astronomy, and a mu-« 

| Sical entertainment by Mr. E. Taylor, assisted 
by several eminent singers. 

Egyptian Mummy Wheat.—The Caledonian 


Mercury gives an account of the produce of 


ntains 
nelud- 
vamp, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DAMAGED GOODS. 


00100,0110 the decline of the drama. For, although such *Twas Virtue roam’d along the shore— four grains of seed from a muminy presented 
900,00 . | oar fr bli atl An Indian shore all strewn with corals, to Lady Hadidinet d F ~ wee 
‘oun'ou9 incompleteness may appear trom public apathy Weeping and wailing evermore, ady Haddington, and sown at ‘lyningham 


to pass unnoticed, it is not the less observed, 
This was evidenced by the failure of Mr. Brindal, 
for a hearty laugh followed the speech of Dash- 
wood, * There’s a pretty man for a baronet!” 
Sir John Millamour and Bygrove found careful 
and efficient representatives in Messrs. Strick- 
land and Tilbury; and Malvill, with the ex- 
ception of a sort of hang-fire way in which he 
drawls out his words, was acted fairly enough 
by Mr. Stuart. Mr. C. Mathews played Dash- 
wood admirably — easy, nonchalant, uttering 
sparkling repartee and cutting sarcasm with 
telling effect. Anow your own Mind is so rich 


For Vice had spoil’d her case of Morals. 
For Madam Virtue, it appear’d, 

Had started trade, being rather clever, 
And got weak morals starch’d and clear’d, 

And warranted more firm than ever. 


in November last year; the produce of which, 
this season, has been 189 ears, six inches long on 
an average, and containing some 3300 grains. 
The fact of the vegetation of seed after a lapse 
of two or three thousand years is questioned by 
eminent botanists; and yet there are strong 
cases cited in support of the fact. In the pre- 
sent instance, we regret to say, from the first 
crop being sown in Egypt from the mummy- 
case, and the Scotch experiment being simply 
on the second produce, it will not determine 
the argument one way or other. 

Chinese Language in France.—With a prompt 


000,00) 


But just that moment, in a case 

That cost her many a month’s attention, 
That vixen Vice had put her face, 

And damaged more than we may mention. 


037,886 
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; 1075 
revious 


Near Friendship, pure as driven snow, 

Vice placed, with feeling truly elfish, 
Self-interest, Friendship’s mortal foe, 

And ours—for who can love what’s selfish ? 


To Patriotism, bold and calm, 


eep on : : cane P Re Se" : Austere as any Greek or Roman, . . ; 4 
Id also in point, brilliant in writing, entertaining in Vice gave an ever-itching palm, wisdom and ready foresight a royal ordinance 
name plot and situation, and so full of variety in A gift of sure disgrace the omen. 


has been issued in France, establishing a pro- 


— character, that every lover of true comedy To Love, whose beauty reign’d supreme, fessorship of the Chinese language in the school 
yer enters into it and enjoys it thoroughly. Yet From glowing cheek to zone so taper, of the living oriental tongues, and appoint- 
1 





She gave false Hope’s betraying beam, 
And Flattery roll’d in scented paper. 
Nay e’en Integrity that stood, 
And high-born Honour eall’d his brother, | 
Changed sides, and cross’d the golden flood, | 


we doubt that it will draw, as the term is,— 
we only know that it ought. 

On Wednesday Victor and Hortense, adapted 
from the French, in which Webster and Ma- 


ing M. Bazin to the chair. Surely the study 
of Chinese ought to be sedulously pursued in 
England. Young men intended for mercantile 
pursuits would do well to think of it. 





heatre dame Celeste sustain the principal parts, was Whilst Honour starved upon the other. | Horace Vernet has returned to Paris from 

rform- also quite successful. The acting of the former In short, *twas very clear to Sense— ; Algeria, where he has been employed by Go- 

as the was truthful and excellent; of the latter full ” he —_ that Virtue’s — for shewing— {| vernment in taking sketches for pictures of the 
pas of d assi T f s uch morals were a mere pretence ; ; ee ‘ : 
lessee, phe He >. “7 story much re But then they were the morals going. war, wherein the Duc D’Aumale was victo- 

ins of the Lady of Lyons. as a : rious, 

anding Princeet's. <9 Y i apie Peer Sigh’d Virtue, After all my pains, R sy ine hea 2 . F ] 

Tonday seo ne BOREIES NCES prowece *Twere hard to jay on an embargo ; sping eae ee enema ier asc 
ade- here on Wednesday. ‘The first, the Spirit So Virtue look’d but at her gains, has, on dit, invented a blind connected with the 

7 ° . . atee- te | . ° 
. sharp the Fountain, resembles fifty others of the like And never shipp’d a larger cargo, | harness, which can be momentarily pulled over 
r Lau- kind — neither very good nor yet very bad. Posiscript. the eyes of horses when they run away, and 


The conversion of a dreamy student of Heidel- Tis said, but strange things mect one’s ears, 








— bere fi i | That Virtue, though she might seem tripping, cae Gomes . oe immediately. : 

1y per erg from philosophy to love forms the staple} way yeally blinded by her tears, ERIS Count Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) is stated 
jis has oi the tale; the lady despised in the flesh be- | And did not see what she was shipping. in the foreign press to have been attacked by 
affairs coming adored in the spirit. ‘The second, 44 | Mexcur¥. | paralysis so severely as to endanger his life. 

vn and Mistaken Story, is a farce of the very broadest | General Soltyk, author of the History of the 
nai character, adapted from the French; and, if| VARIETIES. | War in Poland in 1809, died recently in France. 
the: be- continued laughter be proof of success, never} Glenny’s Garden Almanac (London, Groom- Population of France by the last census, 


was farce more successful. It is, in fact, full bridge), a little florist’s directory for next | 34,494,875. In 1836 it gave only 33,540,910. 


omedy ofbustle, and acted with unflagging spirit, as| year, but containing much other useful infor- | In less than acentury anda half it has doubled ; 
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but Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, and even 
Russia, have increased in greater proportion. 

A Yawn.—Four of the clock, on the morning 
of the ever-memorable 2d of March 1836, had 
just struck on one of the four dis-synchronous 
ghurrees, or gongs, of the military station of 
Lucnow, when I turned in my bed, and yawned 
—a fact worth recording; for a yawn—a genu- 
ine, unaffected yawn—when alone, is an epoch 
in my existence. In “company’’ I often yawn, 
to save my life,—Col. Davidson, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Works of Thomas Moore, aeaeinte in 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, 2ls.—The Keepsake for 1814, edited by the 
Countess of Blessington, royal 8vo, 2ls.; India proofs, 
2/. 12s. 6d. — Book of Beauty for 1844, edited by the 
Countess of Blessington, royal 8vo, 2ls.; India proots, 
21. 12s. 6d.— The Picturesque Annual for 1844: The 
American in Paris during the Summer, by Jules Janin, 
royal 8vo, 2ls.; India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.—The Oculist’s 
Vade-Mecum, by J. Walker, 12mo, 10s. 6d.—The His- 
tory of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age to the 
resent Time, by J. Kitto, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound.— A 
ries of Compositions from the Liturgy, by John Bell, 
Sculptor, Part I., 4to, 3.—Popular Companion to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. J. Coghlan, 
8vo, 11s.—The English Hymn Tune-Book, edited by 
A. Hume, oblong, 2s. 6¢d.—Anecdotes of Peter the 
Great, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Spenser’s Complete Works, 
1 vol. 8vo, 9s.—New Methods of Alkalimetry, by Drs. 
Fresenius and Will, edited by J. L. Bullock, 12mo, 4s. 
—The Perils of Beauty, by Captain Chamier, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.—Religion in the United States of 
America, by Rev. R. Baird, 8vo, 14s.— Pedigrees of 
Ilertfordshire Families, collected by W. Berry, folio, 
31. 10s.—Arnold’s History of Rome, Vol. III. 8vo, 1s. 
—Diary of Adventures and Travels in Upper India, 
by C. J. C. Davidson, Esq., 2 vols. poate, 21s.—The 
Locomotive Engine, illustrated by J. Basire, Jun., fol. 
8s. — Burke’s Criminal Law and its Sentences cor- 
rected to the present time, square, 8s. — The Book of 
Scottish Song, by Alex. Whitelaw, sq. 9s — Sketches 
at Carnac, in Brittany, in 1834, by A. Blair and J. 
Ronalds, fol. 25s.—Dr. J. W. Griffiths on Urinary De- 
posits, 12mo, 3s.— Rev. T. Manton’s Commentary on 
St. James, edited by the Rev. J. M. Macdough, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. — Statutes 6 and 7 Victoria, 1843, Vol. XVI. 
Part 2, 4to, 26s.—Sanders on Uses and Trusts, 5th edit. 
by G. W. Sanders and Warner, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. 
—The Magistrate’s Pocket-Companion, by W. Eagle, 
12mo, 15s.—A Description of the Dipleidoscope, or 
Double Reflecting Meridian and Altitude Instrument, 
by E. J. Dent, 8vo, Is. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 


h. m. 8. 1843. 
11 43 42°6 | Nov. 8 
— 4437 S as 
— 43 45°6 mM 2s 
— 43 48-4 


h. m8. 
1l 43 52-0 
— 43 56-4 
—44 17 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF FROPITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 


Honorary Presidents. 


Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Farl of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanae De Casrnuo, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Fsq., Resident. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritch 28q. 
Resident. | F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2/, per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had 
insured with Profits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only a eat need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for lift 

The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst December 1340, is as 
follows :— 


Sum Assured, ‘Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
6 Years 10 Months ° 1361. 138. 4d. 
4 Years ° ° . 80.60 
3 Years . ° ° 60 0 O 
1 Year e . 2 #0 O 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Otlice daily, about hair past ‘T'wo o’Clock. 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, and DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26 Cornhill, London. 


Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered by Parliament. 





Directors. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., Chairman. 

John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S, George Lungley, Esq. 

John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, Esq. 

H, Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 

Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Auditors.—Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S. 
Actuary.—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

The superior advantages to those Assured with this Society will 
be best understood by a comparison of its principles and a refer- 
ence to the last Annual Bonus declared on Policies of tive years’ 
standing, viz.: 





Cash 
Bonus. 


Bonus 
added. 


&. (&. 8. d.j &. 8. d.|&. 8. a. 
1,000] 67 8 4/13214 6]45819 9 
3,000 1175 15 0 [296 9 7 [123 0 6 


Su Annual 


m. A Prem. 
|Premium. 


reduced 








1837 | 39 Le 
1838 | 1ll4 | 56 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A London Artist,” writing from Liverpool respect- 
ing the “‘ Raphael Cartoons” he has seen there, is in- 
formed that Tapestries were exhibited at the meeting 
of the British Association in Manchester, and then 
noticed in the Literary Gazette. 

We have no actual knowledge or experience touch- 
ing the relative values of Potter’s manure and guano. 
We have heard Dr. Buckland speak highly of the fer- 
tilising properties of the latter. 

L. is very right ; but the names rook and crow were 
used colloquially, not ornithologically, with the pre- 
cision of science. 

Publicus reached us too late to seek for any expla- 
nation, and we fear there is an excuse of severe ill- 
ness. 

We have enclosed L.’s letter to Dr. Arnott, and trust 
it may stimulate our eminent friend to complete his 
Elements of Physics, and bring out a new edition. We 
are perfectly aware how much it is desiderated. 

We hear Capt. Violet proclaimed as an impostor— 
what can we do or say about it? 

Ireland.—Our review in this Gazette is so redolent 
of Ireiand, that we have abstained from the usual 
sketch from personal observation. 

Erratum, page 701, col. 2, line 67, for “ the needle 
would lose its verticality,‘and would not regain it until 
it reached,” read “the needle would retain its ver- 
ticality until it reached.” 





Policies now entered upon entitled to participation in next Au- 
nual Division. Two-thirds of all Premiums paid can be borrowed 


by the asaured without loss of Policy. 
F, FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 


This institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (1 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assur- 
a in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 

ilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 
yp The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to public 
preference and support, have been proved incontestably, by its extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented success. A 

Assurances may either be effected by parties on their own lives, or by 
parties interested thercin on the lives of others. : 

The effect of an assurance on a person's own life is to create at 
once a property in reversion, which can by no other means be 
realised. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of thirty, 
who by the pas ment of 5/.5s. 4d. to the Britannia Life Assurance Com- 
pany, can become at once possessed of a bequeathable property, 











ONCHOLOGY.—LOVELL kren 


respectfully invites his Conchological friends to EVE 
Cabinet of SHELLS, now newly arranged in systematic aa : 
especially rich in specimens of great novelty and interest, |.) 
ceived from New Holland in H.M.S. Beagle. 9 Fately te 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. The y,, 


vember Number (No. 10) of this popular work on Species of ¢) 
which proceeds with marked regularity and improvement ; Ae 
this day), includes Species 148 to 163 of the genus Conys My a med 
to 27 of the genus Delphinula (completing the Monograph) i 
entire monograph of the genus Harpa. Size quarto, price 
loured; 5s. plain. ‘at 





















and ¢ 


10s, ty 


Lovell Reeve, Naturalist and Scientific Lithographer, g kj). 
liam Street, Strand. ing Wi 


BRONZED SCROLL FENDER for] 

d —RIPPON and BURTON are now otlering the 
sive assortment of FENDERS in London, embracing ey 
variety, at prices 50 per cent. under any other house. Jr, 
3 feet long, from 4s. 6 c 5, fe 
3 feet, from 6s.; 5 feet 8.5 > 
from 15s.; or with steel rod and moulding, from @1y,- 
and ormolu-mounted Fenders at proportionate prices,” 
chambers, Ls. 9d. per set; ditto steel ditto, from 3y. Gu 
ditto, with cut heads, 6s. 6d.; newest patterns, with ele 
heads, 11s. 6d. 
Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) fre: 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE {, 
SILVER. The material RIPPON and BURTON offic :,, 
public has, for the last eight years, been found equal to sil 
pearance and sweetness, and superior to it in durability, Ort 
of Tea-sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, and all articles hitherto 
silver, a detailed Catalogue, with Engravings, will be sent (gr: 
post-free. 7 
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Fiddle Thre 
Pattern. Patt 
Table-spoons and Forks, full size, per s. a s. d. 
lezen. . . . ° . ° 12 28 
Dessert, ditto and ditto, ditto . ° 
Tea, ditto and ditto, ditto ll 
Gravy, ditto . * @ & *& 600 





Rippon and Burton, 12 Wells Street, Oxford Street, 
Established 1$29.—Catalogues gratis. 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDI\ 
F. 


PALE AL ". ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
let iF 1 














this | t » informs the public that ¢ : 
so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold tu the Trai 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 





City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers, 
Watches, and Clocks, 

J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened jis 

e West-End Premises, 35 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARIN( 


CROSS, in addition to 82 STRAND, with an entirely new stu 
WATCHES and CLOCKs. 

Lady’s Gold Watches, 8 Guineas ; Gentlemen’s ditto, 10 Guin 
Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each. 


A New Edition of Dent’s Lectures, price 1:,; 


but to Customers gratis. 





y - 
J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
e NSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONO: 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledy 
ical i nor acquai with practical ay 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate w 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial 
the fraction of a secon The instrument is as simpli 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjus 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Guineas cach. 











Sold at 55 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its » 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the sii 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is lalelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, Kc., pre 
pared without angular corners. 
HeEnprir’s PaksERVATIVE TooTH-PowpeRr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound an 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, 4 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the 
in polish and colour, 
Henortr’s Moriitne is the most beneficial extract of oleag 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the 
having also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a ne¥ 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 
Henpatr’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvep ScoweRriNne Drops, for removing greasy spots from silk 
InpeLtRLe MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without prep i 
1s. a bottle, 











amounting to 1000/., subject only to the condition of his c iz 
the same payment quarterly during the remainder of his life,—a con- 
dition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of eight shillings 
weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight 
degree of economy—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an incon- 
venience,—he may at once realise a capital of 1000/., which he can 
bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode ot effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business, 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
New Work by W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, boards, with Portrait (nearly ready), 


ANDERINGS in the HIGHLANDS 


and ISLANDS, with Sketches taken on the Scottish Bur 
der; being a sequel to “ Wild Sports in the West.” 


London: A. H. Baily and Co., Cornhill. 
*,* This work may be had at all Circulating Libraries 
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Nearly ready, in 1 vol. roval 8vo, 
HE HISTORY of GRAVESEND, in the 
T County of Kent, and of the PORT of LONDON, 
By R. P. CRUDEN. 


London: William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





§ New Burlington Street, per 4, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY will publish the following 
\ New Works during the present Month :— 
1, GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 


R With Memoirs and Notes. By J. Henxace Jussx, 
” oe a of “ Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
“rand * « ‘The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 

? Qvols. 8v0, with Portraits. 


9 “2, NED MYERS;; or, a Life before the Mast. 


» Autol biography ofa Sailor. By J. Fentmork Cooprr, Esq., 
nate of The Pilot,” “ W. yaudotté,” &e. 2 vols 


3 MEMOIRS of JOSEPH SHEPHERD 


x NDEN, Comedian. By his Son. 1 vol. post Svu, with Pore 


“|, The SOLDIER of FORTUNE. A Novel. 
Br Henry CURLING, Esq. 3 vols. 


» hard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Sen es Her Majesty. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Rose's Biographical Dictionary. 
Part XXI., commencing Vol. VI., of « 


TEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
N DICTIONARY, 
Projected and partly aed hat late Rev. HUGH JAMES 


Published for the Proprietors, by B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, 
3AZINE for NOVEMBE R, price 2s. 6d., ceetding — 
ngs of Arthur O'Leary. chee eaiew Xil. A Fragment 
The * Ouverture de la Ch el 
h of Count Alfred de Vi 1y.—Th 
The late British Colonies in 
“2, ~Spense r’s Irish Residence. With a Map.—A Leaf from 
Bertin Chronicles.—Sounet to Spring.— Views and Anticipa- 
tions of Romanism + Two or Three T 
W. Dowe.—Arrah Neil: ByG. P. R. James, 
Esq. Chaps. XII. and xiv The Life of Keppel.— 
Ireland and its Rulers.—The Repe al Agitation and the Government 


Proclamation. 
7 BURKE of “OURS,” No. X. 
A Night in the Tuilleries’ peice —ASt 7 of the 92.—The Hall 


price ls., contains :— 
of the- Marshals 
ARLETON’S IRISH TALES: 


No. XVIL, with Illustrations, price 1s., contains — 
Denis O'Shaughnessy going to Maynooth. 





the Loite: 








Dablin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; W.8, Orr and Co., Loudon; 
and all Booksellers. 





Price One Shilling, 128 Columns, 
: ioe ILLU MINATED MAGAZINE, 


No. VIL, for NOVEMBER, 
Fdited by DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


Price One Shilling, contains the following Original Articles, illus 
tra ted with sumeRows Encravings, from Designs by Kenny Mea- 
dows, Leech, Hine, Prior, Charles Martin, and Lee. 

| Memory, by W. H. Dixon, 

ime Last ot the Ballad.si 
Fyyptian Bird Mummies. 
oo of a Brocade Petti- 


The Chronicles of Clovernook, by | 
the Editor. 
Beaus of Englar 
The Hall of Blood, by Miss Pa ardoe. | 
Flirtation with Sitters. 
A“ Page” of Phrenology, by Paul | My ‘Philoso; shy. 
Prendergast. E ngland Sixty Years ago, by Luke 
The Boy and the Flowers, len, M. 
Wotnlater ong as it is and ay) Letter from Mr. Serjeant Adams 
it was, by a o Dr. Roden on the Hanwell 
The Captive Bird and his es! nm unatic Asylw 
"y Florence Wilson. he Valley of the 
The Boys ot London; The News'| Death, &c. 
Boy, by Mark Lemon. 
Subscribers are informed that an Ornamental Title page and Pre- 
© to the First Volume are published with this Number, which may 
sha ud of all Booksellers, and at the Illuminated Magazine Office, 
x re Court, Fleet Street,—Covers may be had to bind the First 
jAume, 








The Queen's Visit to Cambridge. 
In two volumes, with One ee = Fifty-two Engravings by 


ISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE AC- 


OUNTS of ALL the COLLEGES, PUBLIC BUILD- 
ING, ad TOWN of CAMBRIDG 


By THOMAS WRIGH"’ T, M.A. F.S.A. of Trinity College, 
Jambridge. 
Price 2/. 2s. octavo, and 4/. 4s. quarto. 

“ On the first of this hand work we expressed our 
popes of its embellishments. The plates, act br seem to increase 
~ beauty, fully sustain the reputation of Mr. Le Keux; and Mr. 
. right has evidently made considerable researches in sources which 
have not hitherto been explored.” —Literary Gazette. 


“ A work in every res fon? 5 
bridge Independent Press, Aer a 


David Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), 86 Fleet Street. 








To be continued Monthly, past Svo, 
No. I, of 


URRAY’S COLONIAL and HOME 
RARY, 


Designed to furnish Cheap penser to all classes of Readers in the 
British Dominions, 


BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN, Part IL, 


price 2s, Gd., completes that work 


John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


NCY CLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
Faited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


A recent writer in the Quarterly Revicw, in adverting to the pre- 
eminent value of this Encyclopaedia a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge, observes, that © an Australian or New Zealand settler, 
who left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being 
able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, be- 
guile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed man 
before he reached his destination.” 

An Index of 68,000 references, compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready key to its mul. 
titarious contents, 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Cc., 
Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London, 





EW EDITIONS of STANDARD 
WORKS Published by Mr. MURRAY. 


1. HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 
2. HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES of EUROPE. 
HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
. ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA. 
. WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
. AUSTIN’S TRANSLATION of RANKES’ POPES, 
. KUGLER’S HISTORY of PAINTING. 
. SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 
. MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 


. BROGDEN’S —s ofthe LITURGY 
and RITUAL 


- ROBINSON’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 
- CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the POETS. 
ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
5. ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL FEELINGS 
. FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 
. LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 


Reduced Pric é anctins Duin, 


ICTIONNAIRE de L’ACADEMIE 


FRANCAISE. Sixiéme Edition (pour les pays étrangers) . 
‘Two very thick volumes imperial 8vo. Paris, 1843. None are ge- 








Shadow of 


nuine except that have Messrs. Didot’s name and a representation 
of the “ Institut de France” on the title-page and wrapper. 
Londou: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


Also, the splendid Quarto Edition, 36s. ; and the ** Cumplement’”’ 
to all the former Editions, 24s. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RELANDasa KINGDOMandaCOLONY; 


or, # Historical, Political, and Military Sketch of its State 
previous to and since the Invasion under Henry the Second. 


London: C, Dolman, New Bond Street. Dublins S.J. Machen, 
28 Westmoreland Street. 


For Schools and Families. 


> INI id * 
LEMENTARY COPY-BOOKS: an im- 
proved Plan of teaching WRITING ; whereby the process of 
Instruction is greatly simplified, the progress of the Learner secured, 
and the labour of the Teacher facilitated. In 12 consecutive Num- 


By B. F. FOSTER, 

Author of “ Double Entry Elucidated,” and other Scholastic Works. 

*,* In point of cheapness and efficacy these books will be found 
superior to any thing of the sort extant. Copies are set upon each 
page; the height, width, and slope of the letters are indicated by a 
peculiar process, and the child is not left to practise without guidance 
or direction. The lessons are progressively arranged, leading from 
the simple elementary characters through all the gradations of Large- 
text, Text, Round, and Small, to Current Hand. 


Just ready, by the same Author, in 4to, 
2. DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED: an 
improved method of teaching BOOKKEEPING, In Four Parts. 
Part I. Theory, 2s. 6d.— Part II. Initiatory Exercises, 1s. 6d.— 
Part III. Memorandums of Transactions, 1s. 6d.— Part 1V. Key, 
2s. 6d. Blank Journal and Ledger, Is. each. The Parts are sold 
separately. 


3. PEN 


tical: 


In 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VMANSHIP; Theoretical and Prac- 


illustrated and explained. 





Souter and Law, London School-Library, 131 Fleet Street. 


Illustrated Classics. 


In two handsome volumes, with One Hundred and Twenty 
Illustrations by Wint1am Harvey, 


ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS com- 
plete ; with an Essay on his Life and Writings, 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 24s.; morocco, 34s. 
Cor POETICAL WORKS; with 
Life and Critical Remarks . 

By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, 
And Seventy-five Illustrations by Joun GiLpert. 
2 vols. cloth, 24s.; morocco, 34s. 


HOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE 
of INDOLENCE ; with ife d Essay 
By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
And Forty-eight Illustrations by Samurn, Witriams, 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 12s. ; morocco, 17s. 











Fleet Street. 


D, Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), 


porn, Guizot. 
In fcap, 8vo, with Hlustrations, 8s. cloth, 
TH YOUNG STUDENT; or, Ralph and 
Victor. 
By Madame GUIZOT. 
From the French, by SAMUEL JACKSON. 


e deeply interesting work ei youth has not appeared since 
the outils panies of § Robinson Crusoe 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and hese Fleet Strect. 





Langue Frangaise. 


- etry NOTES GRAMMATICALES 


par le moyen desquelles on peut, en quelques heures seule- 
ment, repasser tous les principes et les plus grandes difficultés de la 
Langue Frangaise ; suivies d’Instructions simples pour faciliter aux 
Eléves l'Ana alyse Grammaticale et "Analyse Logique ; de Régles pour 
la Lecture a haute voix, &c. &c, 
Par J. S. LUCET, ainé, Professeur de Langue Frangaise, de Belles- 
ttres et d’Elocution. 





Chez Dulau et Cie., 57 Soho Square, London, 





Anthon’s Casar’s Commentaries. 
In a large volume, duodecimo, embellished with a Map and 
numerous Cuts, price 6s. bound, 

ZESAR’S COMMENTARIES onthe 

GALLIC WAR, and the first Book of the Greek Paraphrase: 
with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory; Plans of Battle-Sieges, 
&c.; and Historical, Geographical, and Archwological Indexes. 

By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 

The Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; — may be procured 
by order of all Booksellers 


London; 





THE FIRST OF THE ANNUALS. 
Now ready, elegantly bound, price 12s. 
ACKERMANN’S 
ORGET-ME-N OT for 1844: 


A CHRISTM? Neate YEAR’S, and BIRTH- 
PRESENT. 





Containing PN... ae the most distinguished Authors of 
the day, and Illustrations by the most eminent Artists 
Edited by FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 


** Appealing, g, by the magic of its name, 
utle feelings and affections a 4 
hin the heart like gold.” L. E. L. 

Among ty contents of this volume will be found :—Funeral of 
Southey, 2. Quillinan — Letter of Lord Byron’s to the Ettrick 

Sheph “isy ‘8 parting with her Cat, by James ag nase Author 
The Seasons’ ’—Love’s Signal F low er, by I —and Poems 
and Tales by the Countess of Blessington, Lady ‘. Wortley, 
Agnes Strickland, Miss Mitford, Eliza Cook, Mrs. Gore, Delta, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, * Miss Power, Robert Bell, ‘Miss Pardoe, Mary 
Howitt, John Clare, C, Swain, &c. 








TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of NORTH 
AMERICA. 

By MAXIMILIAN, PRINCE of WIED. 
Aecompanied by Eighty-one elaborately coloured Plates, imperial 
folio, numerous Engravings on Wood, and a large Map. 
Translated from the German by H. Evans Luoyv. 

‘Two elegantly bound volumes, price Twenty-five Guineas. 

This splendid work must prove highly pontyins to all persons 
who feel interested in the fate of the Red Men. lu it will be found 
a mass of information respec ting their traditions, manners, cus- 
toms, character, illustrated by a volume of coloured plates, far 
superior in every = to any thing that has hitherto accom- 
panied a similar wor! 


THE CLANS. 


Consisting of highly coloured Plates, representing full-length 
Figures of Chiefs and other Personages in their respective Cos- 
tumes 

; From Paintings by R. R. M‘1AN, Esq. 

With Descriptive Letter-press, by JAMES LOGAN, Esq. F.S.A. Se. 
It will be completed in Fifteen Numbers (six of which are out}, 

price 12s, each. A few copics, imperial folio, price 21s. each part. 





The LADY’S ASSISTANT in KNITTING 
AND NETTING. 
By Mrs. GAUGAIN. 
Vol. I., price 5s. 6d. ; Vol. II., price 10s. 6d. 





Ackermann and Co., 96 Strand. 





Cd 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


B OOKS of AMUSEMENT, 





Captain Chamier’s New Novel. 


Pew Works. 


te, with 


























Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. ENGRAVINGS. 
Published : HE PERILS of BEAUTY. 
2 By Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 1. POPULAR TALES and LEGENps 
I. Author of ** The Life of a Sailor,” ** Ben Brace,” &c. with 25 Engravings. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. ¢ ' INDS, 
g g: » 48. Gd. cloth, 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; Also now ready, EASTERN ROMANCE, — 
Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes. Mrs Trollope’s New Novel, “ JESSIE fom ie Arabian, Persian, &c. Revi ised a Select Tales N 
5 4 le R i ° rs of vised and adapted fo, 
(ek ten, ce a woe Soe, tg nee eee paceman a PHILLIPS,” in 3 vols. post 8vo, with INustrations by Leech. ing. <7 ae Wood Engravings. Fep. Bro, bound 2” = ar N' 
the line manner; and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence ot “ We cordially recommend this work to our readers.”—John Bull. | © +73. 6 ie renowned * Arabian Tales,” & ences 
the Poet, by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 21s, cloth; ¥. 2s, bound in mo- “ A story of deep and exciting interest.”—Caledonian Mercury. sented in a cheap and attractive form, and at the sane tin oma 
rocco | in the best manner by Hayday “ The whole work is written with great power. The dramatic dered fit for general perusal ; thus supplying what lias on 
Appended to the Volume is an Index, compiled expressly for | force which Mrs. Trollope exhibits in painting the scenes of her felt as a desideratum, especially for the young. ae I 
rs <a work, very far exceeds the powers of Miss Martineau.”—Bell’s Mes- 3. SELECT PIEC ES f 1 P 
senger. oO 4 4 , » Irom the Poems cli 
mene II. - — Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. — ae Small 4to, with Ornamental by a of — 
The Lord’s Prayer justrated. ae &e. (Ina few days, Ang 
A SERIES OF = hae 4. The CASTLE of FALKE NBOU R ment 
‘ eens . oy, ; ALA! G, anj 
COMPOSITIONS from the LITURGY. ORKS PU yore DURING THE | other Tales, from the German. With Cuts. 3s. cloth, . : dical 
W 7 Th ta el ° 
By JOHN BELL, Sculptor. No. I., 4to, with Six Illustrations, price 3s. ’ 5. The ELEMENTS of KNOWLEpgy chief 
To be continued Monthly.—No. I. comprises “ Tx Lorv’s PRAYER.” By Mr. BentLey, New BURLINGTON STREET, for the YOUNG. Square, 3s. 6d. an I 
sa a — (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 6. The RED and WHITE ROSES, ay auth 
a other Tatcs. Square demy, cloth, 3s. M 
ay p\ od 
ee Oe eae AD-| |, PRESCOTT'S HISTORY of the CONQUEST] 7. SINTRAM and HIS COMPANIOys, and 
vTU (1) JET of MEX a Northern Tale. 3s. 6d. 

MC Be Author of = Petet Simple.” 5 vols. past Sv0, ole 6d-boards:.” | 1. COOPER'S “WYANDOTTE 8. FABLES, STORIES, and ALLEGo. — 7 
“ The lovers of the wild, the marvellous, and periions in adventure, 11Il. HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS to SIR H. ae 28.64. With Cuts. per 
ll be gratified to the t f tl bent, the doughty deeds and fg * ; Serie: ig ” v rr 

w‘hair-bevadth ‘scapes’ of Monsieur ¥ jolet, 4 set down by his faithful MANN. (Concluding Series.) 9. ROMANTIC FICT ION ; Select Tales, ps sj 

historian, or amanuensis, Capt, Marryat.”—Tait's Magazine. 1V. ST. JOHN’S SIR COSMO DIGBY. a ith Vignettes,“ Fep. Seay: ee of Fovau E, CiHtamtsso, ¢ diversi 
7 sé 
ye ’. SIMPSON’S NARRATIVE of the HUDSON’S ; N. ae a tyr ee a ioe Prince’ $ Sword,” & The yj upon ‘ 
re . > re th,” he Eagle and Lion,” ‘* ‘The Privy-Co rt 
THE euILOSOPHY of CHRISTIAN BAY COMPANY’S DISCOVERIES on the Se by ‘Souaeks "Peter Echiemtin tuncillor, nea 
7 7 - or the Shad 
MORALS. NORTH COAST of AMERICA. Man,” by Chamiena, Ao. & &e. - chlemibl, or the Shadow! and sti 
By SAMUEL SPALDING, M.A. cathe London University. VI. SLICK in ENGLAN D; et, the Attaché. 10. The BOOK of POETRY; Select fy. like pl 
Svo, 10s. Gd. ¢! VII. CAPT. BEECHEY’S VOYAGE to the NORTH | tracts for Schools and Families. 2s. bound ; or in stiff covers 1s. 64 as itr 
Vv. POLE. 1l. TI ger . 
wr . The WREN; or, the FAIRY i‘, has no 

OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL] VIII. MRS. CHILD'S LETTERS from NEW-YORK. | GREEN HOUSE. 1, of the boile 2 

MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE. IX. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEMPORA- 12. LEGENDS and TRADITION ARY by the 

Made at the British h Colonial Magnetic von go aga the Depart- RIES. STORIES, in Prose and Verse. Square lémo. Containing same | 

o miralt . ee arty f 
Published by the  Biitian 'Glocoramenes wading the Superin eee X. JAMES’S FALSE HEIR. seven’ Tales, and a variety of Woodcuts. Uniform with Popul ‘sal 
Lieut.-Colonel Epwarp Saastyg, of the Roy: Arti ery. , + © OTT : 
Part I. 1910-41. 4to, 10s. Gd. clath. x1 MRS. ootagneiod SUMMER RAMBLE. 13. The SEASONS: Four Romances, by the branch 
Vi. XII. THE BUSY-BODY. ue sree p® La Motrer Fovarve. pring, Undine; Samu waters 
* ’ 7m he Two Captains; 4utnumn Aslauga’ n ty Winter, net 
A TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY; =| SUE UN ONS Ke, of EUROPE. ne MY | Hep. 8v0, with ilustrations” ang” Mails te Se other 

Containing the latest Discoveries a o the r gt ret 

Compiled trom Communications by MM. Depoes and Arago, and} XIV, ST. JOHN’S HISTORY of the MANNERS and Co Me. AUSTRALIA : ioe History and present be , 

other Fininent Men of Science ohm ag CUSTOMS of ANCIENT GREECE. Vicar of Broated, Essex: With a Map and 10 Wood Engin’ self 
By N. P. LEREBOURS, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. 5s. cloth. ve si itsell t 

ranslated by J. EGERTON. : 
Post Svo, with Plate of era 7s. 6d. cloth. New Volume of Arnold’s Rome. 15. HIEROLOGUS ; Or, the Church Tour. happir 
“The intention of the treatise is distinctly practical. Its drift is, “f ists. By the Rev. J. Mason Neaux, M.A., Author of Herbert a disp’ 

in fact, to enable people, so inclined, to set up Daguerreotypes of their Price l4a. Vresham,” ** Ayton Priory,” &c. &c. With 13 Vignettes. Fe d 

own. It contains the most popular details as to modes of manipulat- ISTORY f ROME Svo, cloth, 6s. oome 

ing through different processes of the art; suggestions of every kind 0 . a filled t 

as to choice and pure ase of plates, or other matters of apparatus By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. London: J. Burns, 17 Portman Street. Mari 

and a quantity ot information on the various met s of preparing the N.B. Mr. Bu lete 1 f Works of Maria) 
= Late Reyius Professor of Modern Hist the U ty of r. Burns’ complete List of Works of Imagination » 
ee cen cenployed. One Miele stsonaly ae sie bisa) ee ory in the University o soins fur Old and Young, wil! be sent by post, gratis, vu in defe 

and set up a Photographic Laborator. Examiner, lies me III., from the an of the First to the end of the Second oP ‘ and V 

—————— - unic War. ——_——_— 
many | 
a : — London: B. Fellowes; J.,G. F.,andJ. Rivington ; EF. Hodgson; J 
In pr eparation . G. Lawford; J. M. Richardso J. Bain; and S, Hodgson. % Ox- HE HISTORY tm our BLES SED] Lorn, the ta; 
1. ford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: J. and J. J, Deighton. toca on Pasta - sony egy oot 13 gee Pictur point 
asters. n large type, for the Young. Small 4to,4, 
Professor Ranke’s New Work. INT ac D UCTORY LE CTUR rs sag s great experiment, and, to the best of our judgment, a sv - spectil 
” oT] 7 } J ) cessful one. The verses are easy y and, though rather in the ballai . 

THE HISTORY of the REFORMATION. MODERN HISTORY, delivered in the University of Oxford we. style, are free from any palpable irreverence, ‘The plites ar ordina 

By LEOPOLD RANKF, Author of “The History of the Popes.” ” Pe ’ Aeaie eigen y 21k. ' the works of masters; and in the style both of drawing « its con 
Translated from the Second Edition, by SARAH AUSTIN. econd Edition, price Ss. 6d. colouring, remind one of the severe and simple ettect of : : 
. a ee painted windows.”—British Critic. ing of 
re London: J. Burns. puny « 
Lord Jeffrey. Lb y 
See eae No 
ORD J F EY’ ONTRIBUTIONS ° In post Svo, Price 78. oe cloth, 
. ae REVIEW. , Dedicated by permission to Sir Robert Peel, EW EDITIONS of STANDARD tually 
4 vols. Svo. [Just ready. MANUAL of FRESCO and ENCAUSTIC SCHOOL-BOOKS, Published by Mr. MURRAY. of thir 
3 PAINTING; comprising ample ions for carrying on flictin, 
- all the en connected Fuh ges Arts pie ith hopes gee de- mad s 
scription of the methods employed, and the colours and other mate- 7 , Ops 
TOURi Pi MEDITERRANEAN, ral — for these purposes, by the most eminent Artists of ancient MATHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. The vy 
in the and modern times. MATHI#'S INDEX of QUOTATIONS. 

Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipe- By W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, : eh sede nein x K GRAMMAR harroy 

lago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. Curator of the Living Model Academy. . MATHL#’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. result 

By J. H. ALLAN, Member of the Athenian Archeological Society, 2. . MATHIL2’S GREEK ACCIDENCE, b 

and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. small 8 tine Sa. clue ® aa weene to be 
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